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n  Up  To  Date  Brooder  House  Planned 
Expressly  for  the  Up  To  Date  Farm- 
Poultry  Brooder. 

Throiigh  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Jehu  W.  Hill, 
f  LyuUjMass.,  Farm-Poultky  readers  are 
herewith  presented  with  plaus  of  an  up  to 
date  brooder  house,  planned  expressly  by  him 
to  tit  the  new  t\irm-l'oultry  home  made 
brooder.  Mr.  Hill  expects  to  build  this  fall, 
ou  his  place  near  Lyuu,  a  seventy-two  feet 
brooder  house  in  accordance  with  these  plans. 
This  house  is  practical,  and  not  theoretical. 
A  temporary  structure  modeled  on  similar 
lines,  was  run  successfully  last  winter,  and 
gave  remarkably  good  results. 

The  plaus  ami  specifications  here  given  are 
for  a  brooder  house  36  feet  long.  .Such  a 
house  could  be  extended  to  any  de.sired 
len^'lh,  l)Ut  in  such  case  it  is  recommended 
that  there  be  a  solid  partition  every  36  feet, 
with  a  solid  door  in  passa,!<e  way  — the  door 
to  be  swung  ou  double  hinges,  and  to  work 
both  ways. 

The  house  is  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  has  .i 
doulile  pitch  roof,  one  side  being  considerably 
shorter  than  the  other,— being  tbree  feet  from 
the  back  to  the  highest  part  of  the  roof.  It  is 
intended  to  have  a  walk  at  the  back,  3.i  feet 
wide  from  the  outside  of  stud,  leaving  a  clear 
passage  way  of  three  feet  width,  after  back 
wall  is  double  boanted.  Tbis  gives  ample 
room  for  a  man  to  work  the  trolley  car,  and 
to  pass  around  it.  The  pens  are  lO.J  feet  long, 
and  (J  feet  wide,  giving  63  square  feet  for  pen 
and  brooder.  The  brooder  occupies  lOi 
sipiare  feet,  leaving  524  square  feet  scratching 
roop.i  for  the  chicks.  Each  pen  and  brooder 
will  accommodate  fifty  chickens  until  ready  to 
be  weai\ed.  This  gives  the  house  as  planned 
a  capacity  of  three  hundred  chicks. 

The  house  is  built  of  matched  spruce, 
except  outer  back  wall,  which  is  of  hemlock; 
the  inner  back  wall  is  of  matched  spruce. 
Entire  house  is  covered  with  Neponset  red 
rope  faliric,  and  l)ack  and  roof  has  common 


sheathing  paper  under  the  Neponset.  The 
sills  are  3x4  spruce;  studs,  plates,  and 
rafters  are  2x4  spruce,  and  rafters  placed 
two  feet  apart.  Studs  for  partitions  are  2x3 
spruce. 

There  are  two  6-light  windows  (i)  in  rear 
wall  to  light  the  passage.  In  front  are  six 
windows  (h),one  in  each  pen.  These  front 
windows  are  made  from  waterproof  sheath- 
ing cloth,  (Abercrombie's,  New  York),  and 
are  2  feet  9  inches  deep  by  4  feet  long.  These 
windows  are  placed  as  far  to  the  right  side  of 
pen  as  possible,  for  convenience  in  arranging 
the  inside  of  pen,  and  also  to  get  as  much  of 
the  morning  sun  as  possible. 

These  windows  are  built  on  frames  of  2  x  1 
furring,  braced  at  the  corners,  and  are  swung 
from  hinges  to  open  as  shown  in  cut.  Even 
in  the  coldest  weather  these  windows  can 
always  be  opened  on  fair  days,  when  the  sun 
shines  on  that  side  of  the  house.  This  gives  a 
"fresh  air"  house,  and  insures  vigorous 
chicks.  (Where  it  is  intended  to  force  chicks 
for  market  o^uly,  the  windows  could  be  made 
of  6-light  sasli,  and  the  house  provided  with  a 
heater  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the 
house.  Where  the  object  is  healthy  hardy 
breeding  stock,  I  prefer  the  house  as  planned). 

The  house  has  six  pens,  with  a  three  foot 
alley  way  in  the  rear.  Each  pen  has  a  door 
2i  feet  wide  leading  from  alley  into  pen. 
This  door  is  a  light  frame  covered  with  1-inch 
mesh  netting.  The  partitions  where  wire  is 
shown  in  cut  are  also  wire  netting. 

In  the  "  view  from  passage,"  in  the  cut  are 
shown  two  doors  in  the  board  partition ;  the 
door  (a)  swings  on  hinges,  and  gives  access 
to  the  door  at  rear  of  brooding  chamber  of 
brooder  for  convenience  in  cleaning  out;  the 
door  (b)  is  a  sliding  door,  which  leaves  an 
open  space  14  x  12  inches  for  attending  to  the 
lamp.  Here  I  differ  a  little  from  Mi;.  Ilill'-s 
plan.  I  would  prefer  to  have  "a"  and  "  b" 
all  one  door,  occupying  most  of  the  space 
between  the  doors  of  pens.  This  door  to  be 
hung  by  ordinary  window  weights  and  pul- 


leys, and  made  to  open  upward  just  like  a 
window.  A  simple  slide  and  fastening  with- 
out the  weights,  will  answer.  This  would 
allow  perfe<;t  freedom  in  attending  lamp  and 
brooder,  and  when  the  brooder  was  in  opera- 
tion need  not  be  wholly  closed  down  — and  so 
would  allow  better  ventilation  for  the  lamp. 
Another  feature,  which  could  be  added  with- 
out materially  increasing  the  cost,  would  be 
to  lower  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  alley  to  a 
foot  below  that  of  the  floor  of  the  i)ens,  and 
so  avoid  a  good  deal  of  stooping  when  tending 
brooders. 

Between  the  pens  is  a  matched  board  parti- 
tion 27  inches  high.  To  this  is  hinged  an 
extension  20  inches  high  (f),  which  when  in 
positioTi,  serves  to  niake  the  close  partition  47 
inches  high,  but  which,  when  the  pen  is  not 
used  for  brooders,  can  swing  down,  and  rest- 
ing on  cleats,  makes  a  droppings  board.  This 
will  be  found  useful  many  times,  as  the  house 
can  be  qui(-kly  turned  into  a  surplus  stock  or 
cockerel  house. 

The  slide  opening  (g)  in  the  partition  is  for 
convenience  in  transferring  chicks  from  one 
pen  to  another.  A  similar  slide  communicates 
with  the  outdoor  run;  both  slides  are  worked 
from  the  alley  by  means  of  a  cord  and  pulley; 

(c)  is  the  Hp  To  Date  Farm-I'oultry  brooder; 

(d)  is  the  open  back  of  the  brooding  chamber, 
opened  for  cleaning;  (e)  is  the  trolley  car. 
The  rafters  are  "trussed,"  as  shown  in  the 
cut. 

The  trolley  car  hangs  from  ordinary  roller 
bearing  barn  door  tracks,  such  as  can  be 
bought  in  any  hardware  store.  In  place  of 
the  barn  door  hangers,  use  the  "  crescent,"  as 
used  for  store  hidders.  Measure  your  car, 
and  the  distance  you  wish  it  to  hang  from  the 
"  crescent."  (iet  a  blacksmith  to  make  you 
two  half-round  iron  rods  of  half-incli  stock. 
Bend  them  so  that  they  will  meet  at  the 
"crescent,"  and  give  a  hanger  plenty  long 
enough  after  passing  around  your  car.  The 
ends  of  rods  to  be  bolted  to  "  crescent"  with 
a  .'5-16  bolt  —  each  doubled  rod  bolted  sepn- 
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rulely,  and  forming  two  long  swinging  loops, 
one  to  pass  over  either  end  of  the  cur,  and 
supjiort  it.  Bottom  of  car  should  liuve  a 
cleat  to  calch  and  hold  the  loop.  Trolley  cur 
should  be  a  iloublc  prowed  flat  car,  with  low 
sides.  It  will  be  a  great  convcnieiice  in  curry- 
ing food,  and  in  cleaning  hou.se  and  brooders. 
Tlie  car  is  made  pointed  at  both  ends,  for  u 
long  house,  so  that  it  will  oiien  the  doors  in 
partitions  liy  pushing  against  Iheni,  Ihe  attcml- 
ant  being  behind  the  car.  For  a  36  feet  house 
the  car  is  not  a  necessity,  but  it  is  a  very 


agreeable  luxury. 

KxpcuBe  Schedule. 

6  pieces  3x4  spruce,  13  ft.  long,  $1.35 

2  pieces  3x4  spruce,  14  ft.  long,  M) 

13  pie('es  2x4  spruce,  13  ft.  long,  1  .-10 

16  pici^es  2x4  spruce,  Ifj  ft.  long,  2.30 
7.')sq.  ft.  spruce  14  .v  U,  split  diagonally 

for  battens,  1.:!") 

1700  sq.  ft.  matched  si)rui  e,  2it.00 

275  sq.  ft.  hemlock,  '.iSiO 

24  rolls  Neponset  fabric,  17.50 

175  lbs.  sheathing  paper,  5.25 

Wire  netting,  3.50 

2  6-light  sash  windows,  at  45  cents,  .00 

Nails,  hinges,  etc.,  3.00 
8    yards   Abercrombie's  waterproof 

.sheathing  cloth,  1.20 
100  sq.  ft.  2x1  furring,  for  window 

frames,  1.70 

Total,  $72.45 
Kxtra  for  Trolley. 


Track  for  36  ft.,  including  trolley  and  car, 
$9.  Each  additional  foot  of  track,  including 
brackets,  15  cents. 

Every  builder  will  find  some  trifling  altera- 
tions and  moditications  whereby  he  can 
reduce  or  increase  the  expense  as  he  pleases. 
The  estimates  do  not  include  posts  or  labor. 

The  house  is  a  fairly  warm  house,  and  is  in 
no  sense  a  hot  house.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  a 
building  in  which  to  raise  good  sturdy  chicks 
that  will  be  free  from  disease.  The  house 
will  be  warm  enough  for  all  practical  work, 
and  if  the  chicks  are  not  coddled  and  babied 
they  will  thrive  and  do  better  than  they 
would  in  a  building  where  they  had  less  fresh 
air. 

The  brooders  are  built  for  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  use,  and  in  them  tlic  <-hick  finds  a 
warm  exercising  place  outside  the  hover  when 
it  wishes  to  warm  uii,  and  feels  disinclined  to 
go  under  the  hover.  I  have  seen  a  similar 
house  in  active  operation  on  one  of  the  coldest 
days  in  winter,  and  1  never  saw  better  chicks 
than  the  ones  it  sheltered. 

The  cloth  windows  are  intended  to^be  open 
always  while  the  sun  shines  on  them.  In 
windy  winter  weather,  in  addition  to  the  high 
board  partitions,  it  will  be  well  to  hang  bur- 
lap (.-urtains  on  the  wire  partitions,  to  moderate 
the  breeziness  of  the  house. 

Some  may  prefer  glass  windows  to  tfie 
sheathing  cloth  ones,  but  the  I'eason  for 
using  the  sheathing  cloth  is  that  it  always 
admits  fresh  air.  When  it  blows  and  snows, 
and  the  windows  are  shut,  fresh  air  finds  its 
way  through  the  cloth.  In  very  told  localities 
glass  windows  would  be  preferable.  (Ordinary 
6-light  sash  would  answer,  and  can  be  had 
for  forty-five  cents  each. 

It  is  a  good  healthy  house  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  Dit,  Woods. 

If  you  wish  to  enter  the  lleld  ;is  a  grower  of 
broilers,  then  the  njore  rapid  the  growth  the 
better  the  returns.  There's  a  chance  for  skill 
and  energy  in  this  Imsiness,  and  wlien  applied 
there  is  profit  for  the  grower.  —  Maine  Far- 
mer. 
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THE  UP  TO  DATE  FARM-POULTRY  BROODER. 


The   Up   To    Date  Farm-Poultry 
_  Brooder. 

A  good  home  made  brooder  tbat  is  up  to 
date,  aud  cuu  be  depended  on  to  raise  a  good 
percentage  of  the  chicks  intrusted  to  it  when 
rightly  managed,  is  one  that  poultry  keepers 
have  wanted  with  that  "Jong  felt  want."  The 
brooder  herein  described  as  the  Up  To  Date 
Farm-Poultry  Brooder,  will,  I  think,  fill  that 
want  as  it  has  never  before  been  filled.  As 
there  is  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  no 
claim  of  originality  is  made.  The  brooder 
simply  grew  of  itself  out  of  a  series  of 
experiments  with  some  of  the  best  brooders 
now  in  use.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  two 
seasons  under  varying  conditions,  and  has 
successfully  reared  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
chicks  placed  in  it,  when  other  brooders  under 
like  conditions  were  giving  poor  results  with 
chicks  from  the  same  source.  Very  little  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  in  keeping  the  tem- 
perature where  it  was  wanted,  whether  the 
machine  was  run  indoors  or  out.  Altogether, 
the  brooder  has  proved  itself  so  satisfactory 
as  to  be  considered  worthy  of  being  named 
after  Faum-Poultry.  It  is  a  practical  out- 
door or  indoor  brooder. 

It  is  an  economical  brooder  to  build,  and  the 
cost  for  material,  where  all  new  stutF  is  used, 
need  not  exceed  §5— (this  including  lamp). 
By  utilizing  waste  stock  it  can  be  made  for 
less  than  §3  (labor  not  included).  The  one  I 
now  have  in  use  cost  me  S2.50.  xVfter  examin- 
ing this  brooder,  Mr.  John  W.  Hill,  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  made  for  me  the  accompanying  draw- 
ings and  expense  schedule.  The  drawings 
show  the  makeup  of  the  brooder  so  clearly 
that  a  novice  should  be  able  to  build  one  with- 
out difficulty.  Some  improvements  have  been 
made  on  the  original  model,  and  the  result  is 
a  brooder  which,  if  made  in  accordance  with 
the  plans,  will  prove  the  best  artificial  mother 
up  to  date. 

The  brooder  is  made  3  feet  wide  from  front 
to  back,  and  ok  feet  long  from  side  to  side. 
The  cut  shows  a  general  perspective  view  of 
the  brooder  complete,  with  the  smaller  sec- 
tion of  the  movable  roof  removed ;  and  the 
loose  board,  used  for  lamp  door,  partly  open. 
The  front  vie\v  shows  how  the  windows  are 
arranged,  aud  the  door  (w)  by  which  the 
chicks  enter  and  leave  the  brooder;  (z)  is  the 
opening  left  for  inlet  of  fresh  air  into  hot  air 
chamber;  there  are  two  of  these  openings, 
one  opposite  the  other.   These  openings  may 


be  made  in  the  sides  if  more  convenient. 
They  are  14  inches  wide,  and  the  depth  of  the 
board  width  which  separates  the  iron  floor  of 
the  hot  air  chamber  from  the  floor  of  the 
brooding  chamber.  In  cold  weather  it  will 
prove  economy  in  oil  and  heat  to  partially 
close  one  of  these  openings.  The  sectional 
view  shows  the  construction  of  the  brooder  in 
detail. 

The  lower  frame  for  the  lamp  chamber  is 
built  first,  and  is  made  of  sufficient  height  to 
accommodate  your  lamp,  and  leave  a  space 
of  nearly  an  inch  between  the  top  of  your 
chimney  (if  you  use  one),  and  the  iron  floor 
of  the  hot  air  chamber.   Front  and  sides  of 
this  frame  are  one  board  depth,  either  10  or  12 
inches,  according  to  your  lamp.    The  back 
consists  of  a  one  inch  strip  connecting  two 
uprights  (one  on  each  side),  which  are  shown 
in  the  perspective  view,  and  are  5  inches 
wide  by  21  inches  high.   To  the  top  of  the 
three  sides  of  this  frame,  which  are  of  equal 
height,  is  nailed  the  iron  floor  of  the  hot  air 
chamber.   (See  "  air  space").  This  is  a  sheet 
of  galvanized  iron  3G  x  42  inches.   The  .032 
galvanized  iron  can  be  bought  in  sheets  36 
X  SI  inches,  and  one  sheet  is  suflicient  for  two 
brooders.   Above  this  iron  floor  is  fastened  a 
frame  of  strips  of  board  2  inches  wide  to  form 
the  outer  walls  of  the  heat  chamber,  openings 
being  left  for  the  inlets  (z).    This  frame  is 
one  inch  high,  and  rests  on  its  2  inch  width! 
It  is  nailed  fast  to  the  iron  in  the  back,  and 
through  the  iron  to  the  lower  frame  on  the 
front  and  sides.    On  this  frame  is  laid  the 
floor  (m)  of  the  brooder  proper,  which  is 
made  of  matched  boards.   Before  the  floor  is 
made  fast  to  the  frame  a  circular  hole  must  be 
made  in  the  center  to  receive  the  iron  ring 
which  conducts  the  heat  into  the  brooding 
chamber.    This  hole  (in  the  wooden  floor)  is 
9  inches  in  diameter.  To  the  floor  at  the  front 
aud  sides,  one  inch  from  the  edge,  is  nailed  a 
strip  of  lattice  -i  x  k  inch  material,  which  acts 
as  a  cleat  for  the  sides  of  brooding  chamber. 
The  back  wall  of  the  brooding  chamber  is 
formed  by  the  two  uprights  before  mentioned, 
and  a  door  (t)  which  is  hinged  to  the  brooder 
base. 

The  front  and  sides  of  the  brooding  chamber 
form  a  movable  three  sided  frame,  firme<l 
together  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  rear  third 
by  a  strip  of  inch  stuff.  (This  strip  is  only 
intended  to  strengthen  the  three  sided  frame, 
and  prevent  it  from  spreading  when  it  is 
removed  from  brooder  fur  convenience  in 


carrying).  If  preferred  this  frame  could  be 
hinged  together  so  as  to  fold  up  w  htu 
removed.  In  the  front  section  of  this  frame 
is  a  6  X  IS  inch  window,  aud  a  door  (w). 
The  door  is  hinged,  and  fastens  with  a  button. 
The  window  is  beveled  at  the  top  to  shed 
rain,  and  is  screwed  to  the  frame.  A  cheaper 
and  homelier  way  would  be  to  set  two  lights  of 
glass  in  the  wood  of  the  frame.  In  such  case 
I  should  put  the  door  for  the  chicks  between 
the  two  lights  of  glass. 

The  roof  is  made  in  two  pieces.  The  main 
or  front  section  is  movable,  aud  is  held  in 
place  by  cleats,  as  shown  in  cut.  When  the 
brooder  is  in  outdoor  use  this  section  of  the 
roof  (v)  is  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  brooding 
chamber  by  screws  through  the  side  cleats. 
The  chamber  sides  are  screwed  to  the  base  or 
floor  cleats.  A  window  10  x  IS  inches  is  pro- 
vided in  this  part  of  the  roof— (see  cut).  This 
window  is  .screwed  on,  and  is  grooved  to  shed 
water.  If  preferred  lights  of  glass  may  be 
let  into  the  roof  in  place  of  using  a  sash;  this 
will  lessen  the  cost.  This  section  of  the  roof 
is  tinned  with  r»oting  tin,  which  is  tacked 
tight  about  window,  and  cemented  to  prevent 
leaking. 

Some  object  to  a  window  in  the  roof,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  cold  when  the  sun  does 
not  shine,  and  when  the  sun  does  shine  it 
makes  things  too  hot.  This  theory  is  vision- 
ary. It  is  an  easy  matter  to  shade  the  glass 
with  a  piece  of  board,  when  the  sun  is  too  hot. 
As  to  letting  in  cold,  I  have  been  unable  to 
demonstrate  that  to  my  satisfaction.  In  my 
broqder  I  have  had  no  difljculty  keeping  the 
beat  up,  and  found  the  brooder  with  a  window- 
In  the  roof  preferable  to  one  without.  Most 
brooders  are  altogether  too  dark.  A  brooder 
ought  to  be  light.  Light  and  fresh  air  are 
essential  to  the  health  of  the  chick.  For  me, 
the  window  in  the  roof  improves  the  brooder 
and  increases  its  value.  The  rear  section  of 
the  roof  (u)  is  a  movable  board  fitted  and 
cleated,and  held  in  place  by  the  cleats,  with 
the  additional  security  of  a  hook  and  screw 
eye  on  either  eye  to  keep  animals  from  break- 
ing in  at  night.  This  small  movable  roof 
section  is  a  great  convenience. 

At  the  upper  and  rear  third  of  the  sides  of 
the  brooding  chamber  is  a  ventilator  (r),  one 
on  each  side,  and  having  a  tin,  galvanized 
iron,or  wood  shutter,  as  shown.  The  ventilat- 
ing holes  are  2A  inches  in  diameter. 

The  heat  conductor  is  a  galvanized  iron 
ring  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  3i  inches  high. 
This  is  fitted  into  the  hole  in  the  wood  floor  of 
brooder,  and  held  in  place  by  three  nails 
driven  from  inner  side  of  ring.   To  this  ring 
is  attached  the  heat  spreader,  an  inverted 
cone  of  galvanized  iron,  hung  to  the  ring  by 
three  strap  hooks  of  galvanized  iron.  Any 
tinsmith  can  make  ring  and  spreader  for 
thirty  cents.    This  heat  spreader  (k)  is  kept 
filled  with  chicken  gritorgravel,  which  serves 
to  hold  the  heat,  and  keep  the  temperature 
more  uniform.    All  around  the  spreader,  (at 
base  of  cone) ,  between  it  and  the  heat  conduct- 
ing ring,  (except  where  the  strap  hooks  are 
attached),  is  a  half-inch  space  for  the  escape 
of  hot  air  under  the  hover,  which  sets  above 
this  heat  flue.    The  spreader  serves  to  diftuse 
the  warm  air  equally  on  all  sides  under  the 
hover.   The  cold  air  comes  in  at  (z) ,  is  heated 
in  the  air  chamber,  and  passes  up  through  the 
heat  flue,  to  be  diflused  under  the  hover, 
insuring  a  constant  supply  of  pure  fresh 
warm  air  under  the  hover.    The  ring  is- 
wound  with  a  triple  thickness  of  felt,  which 
entirely  covers  in  the  metal  parts,  and  does 
not  conduct  a  suflicient  amount  of  heat  to- 
make  the  chicks  crowd  around  the  heat  flue. 
It  is  important  that  the  iron  ring  be  wound 
with  felt  or  some  insulating  material. 

The  hover  is  circular,  and  is  2S  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  made  of  matched  sfurt",  and 
has  no  ventilating  hole,  as  none  is  needed.  A 
hole  is  made  for  the  thermometer,  and  threfe 
holes  for  the  hover  legs;  (p)  is  the  ther- 
mometer, and  (0)  the  legs.  The  legs  (three 
in  uuml)er)  are  ordinary  broom  handle,  and 
are  drilled  so  as  to  be  adjustal)le  from  ik  to  6A 
inches  iu  length,  the  hover  being  held  in  place 
by  nails  passed  through  the  drill  holes.  A 
double  thickness  of  slashed  felt  is  used  for 
hover  curtains—  (any  kind  of  cloth  that  does 
not  fray  easily  will  answer).  These  flaps 
come  down  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  floor 
when  the  legs  are  at  the  4.i  inch  length. 
The  lamp  chamber  has  a  li^  inch  ventilating  & 


hole  in  the  side  close  up  to  the  iron,  near  the 
front  of  the  brooder.  When  the  brooder  is 
used  out  of  doors  this  hole  should  be  protectedi 
by  nailing  a  tin  cocoa  box  over  it  to  prevent 
the  light  from  blowing  out.  Cut  through  the 
center  of  the  broad  side  of  the  cocoa  box  from 
top  to  bottom;  turn  these  cut  pieces  out,  aiul 
bend  so  that  open  side  can  be  nailed  next  li 
the  hole;  then  nail  the  bo.x  on,  bottom  up, 
The  door  to  the  lamp  chamber  (s)  is  a  loose 
board,  which  rests  iu  cleats  at  the  ends.  It 
tits  loosely,  and  leaves  a  space  of  half  an  inch 
at  the  top  the  entire  length  of  door  for  ven- 
tilation. The  temperature  of  the  lamp 
chamber  and  that  of  the  brooder  can  be  cou-  * 
trolled  in  part  by  opening  aud  shutting  this 
door;  also  by  the  lamp  flime,  and  by  regulat- 
ing the  inflow  of  cold  air  at  (z).* 

The  lamp  question  is  a  problem  each  maker 
will  have  to  settle  for  himself.  After  many* 
experiments,  and  trying  many  varieties  of' 
brooder  lamps,  I  am  convinced  that  the  lamp 
with  the  water  pan  is  in  no  way  superior  to 
the  one  w  ithout.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
made  with  heavy  iron  castings,  which  do  not 
benefit  the  lamp  in  the  least  degree,  ami  only 
serve  to  heat  the  oil  and  render  explosion  more  \ 
easy.  The  burners  that  do  not  need  chimneys 
all  have  one  failing— they  heat  badly  at  the 
wick  tube.  With  a  good  grade  of  oil,  and 
c-ire  in  keeping  the  lamp  clean  and  full  of  oil, 
there  is  little  danger  of  explosion;  but  even 
with  good  care  I  have  had  two  explosions 
with  lamps  having  the  improved  water  pan 
attachment.  This  water  pan,  by  the  way,  is 
a  nasty  sloppy  nuisance.  The  lamp  I  have 
had  the  best  results  with,  and  the  least 
trouble,  is  a  common  tin  lamp,  (made  from  a 
tin  pan),  holding  three  pints  of  oil,  and  having  - 
a  common  kitchen  lamp  burner  with  a  glass  4| 
chimney  or  a  chimney  of  Russia  iron,  (the  iron 
chimney  is  best),  having  an  isinglass  opening 
in  front  to  view  the  lamp  flame.  Such  a  lamp 
I  can  get  made  at  the  tin  shop  for  fifty  cents. 
It  does  not  get  very  hot,  and  with  good  care 
and  good  oil  there  need  be  no  more  danger 
than  from  any  house  lamp.  If  you  use  an  old 
wick  and  the  same  old  filthy  burner  for  several 
seasons,  you  must  expect  trouble. 

Expense  Schedule. 
Lumber,  70  sq.  ft.,  $1.20 
li  sq.  ft.  (MF)  roofing  tin,  .70 
10  X  IS  window,  .35  . 

6  X  IS  w^indow,  .35 
Lamp,  .50 
Galvanized  iron  for  heat  chamber,  1.12 
Gal.  iron  ring  and  heat  spreader,  .30 
Felt,  hinges,  nails,  etc.,  .4s 

Total,  §,5.00 
For  fifty  cents  suflicient  paint  can  be  pur- 
chased to  give  the  brooder  two  good  coals. 
This  is  advisable  if  it  is  to  be  used  out  of 
doors.  If  the  iron  floor  of  the  air  chamber 
shows  a  tendency  to  belly  down  it  should  be 
supported  by  a  strap  of  iron  ribbon  run 
beneath  it,  in  the  center,  from  front  to  back, 
or  by  an  arch  of  same  material.  Fifteen  cents 
will  buy  all  the  iron  ribbon  needed,  aud  also 
pay  for  having  it  bored  for  screw  holes. 
Ordinarily  the  sheet  of  iron  will  not  need  any 
support  if  it  is  firmly  secured  to  the  frame. 
Galvanized  iron  is  used  because  it  does  not 
rust  out.  Pine  lumber  is  recommended  for 
making  the  brooders,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to 
warp  as  spruce.  A  fair  grade  of  clear  pine, 
good  enough,  can  be  purchased  for  about  the 
same  price  as  spruce.  Sometimes  it  is  possible 
to  secure  a  pine  wood  packing  box  for  twcntj- 
five  cents,  containing  enough  material  for  two 
brooders.  Again,  if  you  know  a  roofer,  you 
can  often  get  second  hand  roofing  tin  for 
nothing. 

The  tin  roofing  of  the  larger  section  of  the 
roof  projects  over  the  joint  with  the  smaller 
section,  and  so  prevents  a  leak  at  this  point. 
The  door  at  the  back  of  the  brooding  chamber 
makes  easy  work  when  cleaning  the  brooder. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  have  a  slide 
for  the  lamp.  If  one  is  used  there  should  be 
a  hole  in  the  board  slide  for  the  lamp  to  sit  in. 
A  strap  of  tin  across  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
will  keep  the  lamp  from  going  through.  If 
the  lamp  sits  directly  on  the  slide  it  will  be 
more  apt  to  get  hot.  If  you  are  not  afraid  to 
bend  your  back  it  is  a  good  plan  to  do  away 
with  the  slide,  aud  let  the  lamp  sit  on  the 
ground,  this  will  insure  a  cool  lamp,  even  if 
you  have  a  poor  burner.  The  lamp  chamber 
lias  no  bottom. 

The  brooder  is  meant  to  sit  on  the  ground, 


sort 


aiul  not  .sLiiiU  ill  it.  The  best  kiiul  of  an 
iiK-liued  plane  for  the  ehieks  to  run  up  ami 
(lowu  ou  is  a  mound  of  earth  built  up  to  the 
door  of  the  brooding  chamber.  The  next 
best  is  a  plauk  carpeted  with  burlap  to  give 
the  chicks  a  foothold.  If  a  plank  is  used  be 
>ure  to  cover  in  the  si)ace  beneath  it,  so  that 
the  chicks  cannot  get  under  it. 

Litter  the  floor  of  the  brooder  with  cut 
clover  (chutfor  mow  sweepings  will  answer), 
a  little  earth,  and  some  chicken  grit,  mixed. 
Don't  have  the  litter  too  deep,  and  don't  be 
afraid  of  bottom  heat.  There  will  not  be  any 
too  much  bottom  heat  in  such  a  brooder. 
Clean  the  brooder  often,  and  keep  it  clean. 

When  the  brooder  is  used  indoors  the  board 
serving  for  lamp  chamber  door  should  be 
removed,  and  need  be  used  only  in  extreme 
cold  weather.  "When  brooder  is  used  out  of 
doors,  the  heat  of  brooding  chamber  can  be 
lowered  by  leaving  the  lamp  chamber  door 
open,  as  is  shown  in  the  cut.  If  on  a  cold 
windy  day  the  heat  does  not  keep  up  well, 
close  the  lump  door  tight,  (it  leaves  a  space 
above  it  the  length  of  the  door  for  ventilation). 
The  brooding  chamber  can  also  be  made 
hotter  by  partially  plugging  one  of  the  inlets 
(z)  which  supply  cold  air  to  air  chamber. 

The  brooder  should  be  placed  in  a  spot 
sheltered  from  the  sun;  under  a  tree  in  the 
orchard  is  the  best  location  for  an  outdoor 
brooder.  When  run  in  a  warm  house  it  will 
be  advisable  to  remove  the  smaller  section  of 
the  roof,  and  replace  it  with  a  wire  screen. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  keep  the  tempera- 
ture about  90°  F. ;  variation  from  85°  to  95°  at 
times,  will  not  hurt  the  chicks.  Gradually 
lower  the  temperature  until  the  chicks  are 
able  to  do  without  artificial  heat.  In  cold 
weather  this  will  be  at  from  five  to  eight 
weeks;  in  warm  weather  they  will  need  no 
artificial  heat  after  the  third  week. 

Feed  the  chicks  in  the  brooder,  (remove 
hover  when  feeding),  the  first  week,  to  teach 
them  to  come  into  brooder.  In  warm  weather 
let  them  be  free  to  run  a  little  way  out  of  the 
brooder  from  the  start.  In  cold  weather  keep 
them  confined  in  the  brooder  for  the  first  day 
only ;  after  that  allow  them  a  little  more  free- 
dom each  day,  until  they  have  the  run  of  the 
pen,  and  ou  sunny  days  a  run  outside.  Never 
put  chicks  into  a  brooder  until  you  are  ready 
to  feed  them  ;  give  them  their  first  meal  there. 

Pay  as  much  attention  to  the  care  of  your 
lamp  as  you  would  to  a  good  lamp  used  in 
the  house.  Keep  it  filled  with  good  oil.  Fill- 
ing the  lamp  morning  and  night  will  give 
better  results  than  filling  once  a  day;  but  fill 
it  every  day,  anyway.  Change  the  wick  fre- 
quently. Dr.  Woods. 


Why  Not  Eggs  and  Meat? 

It  is  a  constant  source  of  surprise  to  us  that 
so  many  beginners  in  poultry  raising  seem  to 
think  eggs  alone  is  the  sure  road  to  profit,  and 
the  number  of  letters  coming  to  our  desk 
which  ask  questions  about  "eggs  alone," 
prove  that  a  great  many  start  in  the  business 
with  but  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is  the  profit 
there  is  in  egg  production.  Why  do  they  not 
see  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question? 
Why  cannot  they  understand  that  with 
"meat"'  added  to  their  salable  product  they 
have  by  so  much  increased  their  sales?  Eggs 
are  all  right  so  far  as  they  go,  but  with  eggs 
and  meat  we  have  a  larger  business  and 
better  profit.  Here  are  two  recent  examples 
of  the  letters  mentioned  :  — 

"  Would  you  please  tell  me  what  breed  of 
fowls  you  consider  the  best  for  laying — that 
is,  which  will  give  the  largest  profit  where 
eggs  alone  are  the  object?" 

"  Kindly  inform  me  whether  the  Houdan  is 
a  fowl  that  does  not  readily  'sit'  at  all,  and 
also  is  the  Silver  Laced  Hamburg  of  the  same 
class?  My  purpose  is  to  ascertain  the  relative 
merits  of  these  varieties  as  compared  with 
others,  for  engaging  in  the  business  with  a 
view  to  selling  eggs  simply,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose wish  to  find  a  breed  of  fowls  that  will 
continue  to  lay,  and  not  sit,  if  possible, 
throughout  the  year." 

The  writer  of  the  last  letter  evidently  thinks 
that  the  non-sitters  lay  continuously  through- 
out the  year,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
produce  no  more  eggs  (apiece)  in  a  year  than 
some  of  the  brooding  varieties;  they  take 
"  rests  "  from  egg  protluction,  and  those  rests 
might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  incubat- 


ing a  ilntcli  of  eggs  than  in  sheer  idleness. 
If  the  non-sitters  would  lay  three  hundred 
eggs  each  in  a  year,  as  against  the  great  lay- 
ing broody  varieties  only  laying  two  hundred 
eggs  each  in  a  year,  there  would  be  a  decided 
advantage  in  the  gre.iter  numlier  of  eggs  of 
the  iu)i\-broodies ;  but,  unl'ortunately ,  they  do 
not.  The  best  average  laying  by  non-sitters 
is  Mr.  Wyckott's  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
eggs  each  from  about  six  hundred  White  Leg- 
horns, (see  "  A  Typical  Poultryman,"  page 
9-t,  March  1,  "99,  K.-l'.),  and  we  have  equally 
good  averages  from  Barred  IMymoulh  Kocks 
and  White  Wyandottes,  while  individual  pens 
have  exceeded  that  figure,  as  instance  Mr.  F. 
K.  Woods'  White  Wyandotte  pullets  that  laid 
two  hundred  and  ten  eggs  each  within  a  year, 
and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Huckingham's  Wliite  I'ly- 
iiiouth  Rock  hens  which  laid  an  average  of 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  eggs  each  within  a 
year. 

Not  only  will  our  middle-weight  "  Ameri- 
can" varieties  that  have  been  bred  for  egg 
production,  lay  (luite  as  many  eggs  eai-h  in  a 
year  as  the  non-sitters,  but  the  I'lymouth 
liocks  and  Wyandottes,  considered  as  egg 
producers  alone,  will  pay  a  better  profit, 
because  so  many  more  of  their  eggs  are  pro- 
duced in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  months, 
when  they  bring  the  high  prices.  A  study  of 
the  Experiment  Club  tables  is  instructive  in 
this  connection,  showing  that  the  bulk  of  the 
eggs  laid  by  the  non-sitters  were  laid  in  the 
months  of  lowest  prices,  namely,  March, 
April,  May,  and  June;  while  the  American 
and  Asiatic  varieties  were  producing  a  fairly 
good  number  of  eggs  in  November,  December 
and  January,  when  eggs  paid  the  "  creamy  " 
profits.  ,If  one  carefully  studies  the  situation 
with  these  facts  before  him,  he  will  realize 
that  the  varieties  which  go  broody  pay  a 
better  profit  from  eggs  alone  than  do  their 
non-broody  sisters.  To  be  sure,  there  is  the 
bother  of  "  breaking  up  broodies,"  but  if  one 
goes  about  it  systematically  that  isn't  so  great 
a  task,  after  all. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  is  the 
sale  of  meat.  The  non-sitters  are  worth  very 
little  to  sell  to  market;  indeed  we  have  again 
and  again  seen  flocks  of  them  refused  by  the 
poultry  buyer,  who  said  he  wouldn't  dress 
them  and  pay  express  charges  to  market  for 
what  they  would  fetch.  Not  long  ago  we 
visited  a  poultrymau  who  had  bought  eggs  of 
his  neighbors  for  hatching  market  chickens; 
he  had  sold  at  a  fair  profit  all  of  the  P.  Rock, 
AVyandotte,  Light  Brahma,  and  R.  I.  Red 
chicks,  but  had  about  seventy-five  "  scrub 
Leghorns,"  as  he  called  them,  and  get  them 
fat  enough  to  kill,  he  couldn't.  He  sent  two 
dozen  to  market,  and  they  returned  him  just 
about  enough  to  pay  express  charges  and 
picking,  and  he  was  eating  the  others  as  his 
table  could  take  them.  These  are  extreme 
cases,  no  doubt,  but  they  illustrate  the  point. 

Contrast  this  with  the  substantial  returns 
from  the  sale  of  Wyandotte  or  Plymouth 
Rock  hens,  when  tbey  go  to-  market.  They 
\yill  average  to  bring  about  fifty  cents  apiece, 
and  that  sum  is  a  decided  addition  to  the 
yearly  returns  from  a  flock.  Wyandotte  and 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  are  always  salable, 
from  a  pound  weight  up  to  maturity,  and  for 
market  chickens  no  better  stock  can  be  found. 
Most  poultrymen  have  incubators  and  brood- 
ers; by  starting  the  incubators  six  or  seven 
weeks  earlier  a  couple  of  hatches  can  be 
turned  out,  and  raised  for  market,  fetching 
in  a  goodly  return,  and  they  are  out  of  the 
way  of  the  chickens  raised  for  stock,  which 
come  along  later. 

As  we  said  before,  we  think  the  man  short 
sighted  who  doesn't  consider,  and  work  for, 
the  profit  from  the  market  poultry  side  of  the 
business^,  as  well  as  the  profit  from  eggs.  If 
he  was  losing  some  part  of  the  egg  profit  by 
having  an  eye  on  the  poultry  side,  he  had 
belter  stick  to  the  eggs;  but  when  he  can 
make  quite  as  much,  or  even  a  little  more, 
from  eggs,  while  keeping  the  eye  on  the  meat 
profit,  isn't  he  blind  to  his  own  best  interest 
not  to  do  80?  It  is  like  a  railroad  working  for 
passenger  business  only,  and  neglecting  the 
freight  business.  Evei-yone  who  has  studied 
the  problem  knows  that  the  best  interest  of 
the  railroad  is  served  by  working  for  both 
branches  of  business;  and  it  is  precLsely  so 
with  poultry  raising  —  the  best  all  around 
profit  comes  from  working  for  both  eggs  auU 
meat. 


The  (Greatest  Aiiicricaii  Breed. 

It  is  dillicult  to  combine  all  the  known  quali- 
ties that  fowls  are  expected  to  possess  in  one 
lireed.  No  one  has  succeeded  in  breeding  up 
to  this  particular  standard  yet.  \Vhen  any 
one  wishes  to  start  raising  chickens,  naturally 
the  (piestion  rises  as  to  which  breed  to  select. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  great  number  of  breeds 
to  choose  from,  but  in  reality  only  a  dozen 
which  are  practical  money  makers.  Whether 
a  person  keeps  poultry  lor  fun  or  for  business, 
lie  wants,  above  all  things,  producers. 

Producers  do  not  mean,  strictly  speaking, 
layers;  otherwise  he  could  find  Leghorns  or 
Minorcas  to  his  fancy.  The  average  person, 
be  he  nuin  or  woman,  looks  for  useful  (piali- 
ties  above  all  else.  Eggs,  meat,  and  breeding 
the  young,  or  natural  incubation,  are  three 
•lualities  which  we  find  combined  in  a  few 
breeds.  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Wyandottes  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  examples  of  breeds  which 
condjine  all  these.  These  are  favorites  as 
money  makers,  and  also  be('ause  of  their 
quiet  habits.  No  high  wire  fences  are  neces- 
sary to  confine  them  or  shut  them  out  from  the 
flower  garden  or  growing  crops.  All  four 
are  excellent  mothers,  and  hatch  and  rear  their 
young  carefully  and  well.  The  four  breeds 
contain  a  number  of  varieties ;  which  to  select 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  fancy. 

Of  the  four,  my  personal  fancy  tends  toward 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  —  Barred,  White  or  Bull", 
it  matters  little;  they  are  all  Rocks,  and  as 
such  have  the  same  nature  and  same  qualities. 
That  they  are  popular  beyond  all  othcrbreeds, 
is  proved  by  the  vast  number  of  them  kept 
throughout  the  land. 

The  old  original  Barred  Rock,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  strictly  an  American  breed,  a  cross 
of  the  Black  Java  and  American  Dominique. 
The  result  of  this  famous  cross  gave  us  a 
chicken  which  for  many  years  has  stood  the 
test  of  all  climates,  and  has  been  kept  by  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  poorest 
farmer  and  the  wealthiest  banker  alike  praise 
them.  They  suit  all  classes.  Plain  in  plum- 
age, admired  only  by  those  who  truly  love 
them,  they  seem  to  have  a  business  air  about 
them  which  stamps  them  purely  American. 
Today  they  are  more  kept  and  more  sought 
for  than  any  other  breed.  This  is  fairly  good 
evidence  that  they  have  not  lost  in  popularity 
as  the  years  have  rolled  ou.  A  breed  that  has 
stood  the  test  for  so  many  years  must  have 
intrinsic  value. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  have  not 
inproved.  The  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  of 
today  is  a  difl'erent  specimen  from  that  seen 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  In  plumage  they 
have  become  actually  beautiful  compared  to 
what  they  were  formerly.  The  greatest  gain, 
however,  has  been  in  earning  qualities,  chief 
of  which  is  egg  production.  Carefully  bred 
as  they  have  been,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
they  will  lay  as  many  eggs  as  any  other  breed, 
and  many  more  than  the  so-called  natural  lay- 
ers and  non-sitters.  As  they  possess,  like 
many  heavy  breeds,  incubating  tendencies, 
they  naturally  sufl'er  in  comparison  with  non- 
sitting  breeds,  but  as  an  ofl'set  to  this,  I  may 
instance  that  they  begin  to  lay  early,  and  after 
hatching  a  brood  or  so  of  chicks,  continue  to 
lay  late.  It  is  from  this  very  quality  of  early 
and  late  laying  that  famous  strains  of  layers 
have  been  made.  Since  the  increased  use  of 
the  modern  incubator,  many  flocks  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  have  had  the  broody  tendency 
almost  entirely  bred  out  of  them,  thus  increas- 
ing their  egg  yield. 

Hardy  by  nature,  they  seem  to  thrive  every- 
where. In  confinement  they  do  wonderfully 
well,  if  carefully  fed.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  they  cannot  stand  crowding. 
Ten  hens  will  lay  better  in  a  limited  space  than 
a  greater  number.  They  scratch  vigorously, 
and  need  a  good  floor  space  in  which  to  exer- 
cise. They  are  slow  and  easy  feeders.  They 
consume  but  a  small  quantity  of  food,  if  com- 
pelled to  exercise  to  obtain  it.  If  overfed  or 
carelessly  cared  for,  they  will,  like  all  heavy 
breeds,  take  on  flesh  rapidly.  The  chicks  are 
very  strong,  grow  very  fast,  and  mature 
rapidly.  They  make  the  very  best  broilers, 
and  arc  not  surpassed  by  any  breed  as  roasters. 

In  late  years  the  other  two  varieties.  White 
and  Buff,  have  made  strong  bids  for  popularity. 
These  have  an  additional  quality  as  broilers 
over  the  Barred  in  the  absence  of  black  pin- 
feathers.   This  may  seem  a  small  matter  to 


most  people,  but  it  is  of  considerable  conso- 
(pience  to  the  dealer  or  market  man,  in  that  It 
presents  a  more  attractive  dressed  carcass. 
Some  assert  that  these  last  varieties  lay  more 
eggs  than  the  oM  Barred.  I  have  never  had 
any  actual  proof  of  this,  although  it  may  be  so. 
Wlu  lherthey  be  Barred,  White  or  Buff,  tliey 
are  all  Plymouth  Uocks,  and  as  such  possess 
the  good  (jualities  of  the  breed.  All  fowls  are, 
under  the  many  different  conditions  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  more  or  less  neglectetl  — 
not  by  the  careful  fan<'ier,  however,  who  prizes 
each  specimen  and  carefully  notes  its  pedigree, 
but  by  the  average  breeder  and  small  farmer. 
It  is  useless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  manage- 
ment. It  is  enough  to  say  that  neglect  will 
creei)  in,  whether  by  accident  orilesign,  and  1 
honestly  believe  that  the  I'lymouth  Hock  holds 
its  rank  today  as  the  most  popular  fowl  in 
America,  simply  because  it  can  stand  neglect 
better  than  any  other  breed. 

This  can  be  well  illustrated  by  observation 
through  the  small  farms  in  the  west  and  south. 
Here  w(^  find  the  minimum  of  care  producing 
satisfactory  results  In  this  breed.  If  we  travel 
through  New  Kngland  and  New  York  state, 
we  find,  as  a  rule,  the  maximum  of  care  pro- 
ducing naturally  the  maximum  of  satisfaction. 
Wlnit  a  wonderful  breed,  therefore,  are  these 
Rocks  that  can  stand  such  opposite  conditions 
and  yet  give  satisfaction.  —  E.  O.  RoESSLE,  in 
Country  (ioiUenuin. 


Some  New  Brunswick  Poultry. 

Mr.  S.  Jones,  of  Sussex,  N.  B.,  has  experi- 
mented with  many  breeds  of  fowl,  but  finally 
settled  down  to  six  that  he  believes  to  be  the 
most  profitable,  hardy,  and  give  the  best 
results  to  customers.  They  are  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
While  Wyandottes,  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, and  Black  Minorcas,  three  of  them 
general  purpose  fowl,  and  three  non-sitters 
and  extra  layers.  He  has  had  four  matings 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  one  each  of 
good  size  of  the  other  varieties,  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  selling  in  that  proportion  to 
the  other  breeds.  He  made  an  experiment 
this  past  winter  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers.  He  selected  two  fine  pens  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  of  eijual  number, 
twelve  birds  each,  putting  one  pen  in  the  long 
poultry  house  without  any  scratching  shed 
attached,  but  supplied  with  plenty  of  good 
litter  to  scratch  and  hunt  for  all  their  grain 
food,  and  the  other  lot  in  good  sleeping 
quarters  with  an  open  front  scratching  shed 
attached,  where  they  had  to  scratch  for  every 
grain  they  got.  The  pen  of  fowl  kept  in  the 
scratching  shed  phui  house  laid  fully  fifty  per 
cent  more  eggs  through  the  winter,  and  the 
winter  was  the  most  severe  for  many  years. 
More  than  this,  the  eggs  were  more  highly 
fertilized,  and  hatched  better,  with  the  chicks 
ever  so  much  stronger  this  spring  than  the 
other  pen.  He  thoroughly  believes  in  the 
scratching  shed  plan.  Mr.  Jones  wintered 
one  hundred  head  of  first  class  breeders,  got 
lots  of  eggs  all  winter,  had  a  grand  egg  trade 
for  hatching  this  spring,  has  hatched  out 
about  four  hundred  chicks  for  himself,  and 
they  are  coming  on  finely,  with  very  many 
promising  ones  among  them.  He  writes  that 
they  are  the  highest  class  stock  he  ever 
hatched. 

A\'e  have  had  the  pleasure  of  personally 
examining  Mr.  Jones'  poultry  houses  and 
stock,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  their  quality 
as  well  as  his  skill.  He  is  a  bom  p'oultryman, 
and  must  succeed.  Such  breeders  are  public 
benefactors  in  furnishing  oljject  lessons  to 
neighbors.  We  are  pleased  to  note  his  success, 
and  hope  to  again  have  the  opportunity  of 
looking  over  his  birds. — ,Maine  Farmer. 


Shade  for  Hens. 

No  animal  can  keep  in  good  healthy  condi- 
tion when  compelled  to  remain  all  the  time  in 
the  hot  sun.  Those  who  want  prime  eggs,  as 
well  as  the  most  of  them,  should  see  to  it  that 
shade  is  provided  in  some  portions  of  the  ruL9 
where  the  hens  may  burrow  and  keep  cool. 
It  is  simply  cruelty  to  neglect  this.  If  possible 
let  the  runs  include  the  orchard,  or  especially 
the  plum  trees,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  pro- 
vide artificial  shade  in  abundance.'  The  hens 
will  appreciate  this,  and  produce  enough  mora  . 
eggs  to  compensate.  —  Maine  Farmer. 
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Rhode  Islaad  Reds,  and  Real  Poultry 
Fanning. 

Willlen  for  FAitM-t'OULTnv. 

lihodc  Tslanil  Reds  were  originated  at  least 
twenty  years  ago,  l>y  farm  poultry  keepers, 
wlic  had  but  one  oliject  in  view, —  to  produce 
at  the  least  expense  eggs  and  di  essed  poultry 
tbut  would  bring  the  best  market  price. 
These  men  were  not  the  sort  who  could  build 
expensive  poultry  mansions,  more  ornamental 
than  useful,  and  stock  them  with  beautiful 
and  highly  cultured  fowls,  raised  regardless 
of  cost  for  food,  care  or  fjuarters,  ;ind  which 
would  rjuickly  de^vuerate  unless  maintained 
in  the  same  fasuiou.  They  were  not  in  it  for 
amusement  or  diversion.  Their  stock  must 
give  results  under  their  inexpensive  common 
sense  care.  It  must  be  hardy,  able  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  farm,  keep  healthy,  not  reciuire 
too  much  attention,  and  give  a  good  return 
for  food  consumed.  The  product  must  be 
acceptable  in  the  very  best  markets  in  order 
to  bring  the  best  price. 

1  caniiot  say  how  much  time  was  spent  try- 
ing the  dillerent  varieties  of  poultry  then  to 
be  olitained  before  something  satisfactory  was 
secured, or  which  breeds  or  crosses  were  dis- 
carded as  unsuitable.  The  fancier  who  takes 
up  a  variety  for  pleasure  or  for  profit  through 
other  than  its  food  products,  will  cherish  the 
breed  he  likes  and  selects,  without  regard  to 
defects  that  would  cause  a  i)oultry  farmer  to 
discard  it  immediately.  I  suppose  that  the 
sluggish,  heavy,  easily  over-fattened  kinds, 
although  very  hardy,  and  layers  of  large 
tinted  eggs,  were  found  not  to  mature  or  lay 
early  enough,  or  not  wide  awake  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves  under  the  conditions 
under  which  they  must  be  kept;  that  the 
small  everlasting  layers  were  not  satisfactory, 
because  they  did  not  lay  the  large  and  tinted 
eggs  that  were  even  then  demanded  by  eastern 
city  markets;  neither  did  they  stand  exposure 
well,  or  make  satisfactory  dressed  poultry. 
These  small,  active,  nervous  fowls  were  also 
altogether  too  flighty  as  sitters  and  mothers. 
The  sluggish  breeds  were  excessive  eaters, 
and  became  uuprotitably  fat  under  the 
methods  followed.  Although  a  combination 
of  the  hardy  Asiatics  and  active  egg  produc- 
ing but  tender  breeds  gave  better  results,  yet 
they  were  rather  too  narrow  bodied  and  leggy 
to  make  ideal  dressed  poultry.  This  mixture 
took  no  greater  hold  on  the  people  here  than 
it  has  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  has  been  tried.  It  was  not  until  the 
addition  of  jNLalay  Game  blood  to  this  material 
that  a  combination  was  secured  that  became 
popular.  Then  it  took  on  the  long  full  breast, 
short  leg,  and  plump  body,  that  now  dis- 
tinguishes the  genuine  Rhode  Island  Red. 

After  the  addition  of  the  Red  Game  blood, 
the  demand  for  the  red  males  from  these 
flocks  became  quite  general ;  they  gained  their 
present  name,  and  soon  influenced  the  farm- 
ers' llocks  throughout  that  section  of  the 
country.  We  will  not  venture  to  say  how 
much  Cochin  China,  Shanghai,  American 
Dominique,  or  Malay  Game  blood  the  original 
stock  possessed,  or  how  much  Buff  Cochin, 
Light  Brahma  or  Brown  Leghorn  has  been 
intioduci'd  since.  Probably  some  of  the 
original  blood  has  been  maintained  by 
exchanging  males  back  and  forth,  with  little 
addition  of  outside  blood.  They  gave  satis- 
faction then,  and  have  given  more  and  more 
every  year  since.  Wherever  their  merits 
have  become  known,  wherever  they  have  had 
a  trial  on  the  f;irm,  they  have  held  their  own, 
and  have  spread  to  adjoining  farms. 

.Vnother  factor  that  has  multiplied  the  value 
and  popularity  of  the  breed— just  about  the 
lime,  or  soon  after  they  were  originated  —  the 
colony  plan  of  keeping  unlimited  numbers  of 
fowls  safely  by  scattering  houses  all  over  a 
Kirge  farm,  was  beginning  to  be  taught,  and 
was  tried  by  farmers  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  Being  experienced  and  practical 
men,  they  detected  the  impractical  part  of  the 
scheme,  and  substituted  their  own  common 
sense  and  less  expensive  methods  in  part,  and 
made  a  success  of  it.  As  they  had  vast  pas- 
tures, and  were  a  long  distance  from  railroads 
or  cities,  the  product  was  the  cheapest  to 
transport  of  anything,  and  they  found  it  the 
most  i>rolitable  luisiness  they  could  engage  in 
on  the  farm.  Yery  soon  farmers  who  had 
•formerly  kept  but  thirty  or  forty  fowls  in 
their  barn  yards,  were  keeping  several  hun- 


dred on  the  colony  plan,  With  just  as  much  or 
better  success. 

A  few  years  later  those  who  had  flrst  gone 
to  keeping  a  few  hundred  had  eight  hundred 
or  twelve  hundred,  and  almost  every  farmer 
in  that  region  had  two  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred hens.  The  business  has  become  more 
general  every  year  since,  and  about  everyone 
in  that  remote  section  makes  poultry  keeping 
on  colony  plan  an  important  part  of  their 
farming.  It  astonishes  the  town  poultry 
keeper  to  see  poultry  kept  in  such  numbers, 
and  even  more  at  the  slight  amount  of  labor 
with  which  it  is  done.  They  make  no  more 
work  of  caring  for  eight  hundred  or  one  thou- 
sand hens  than  the  village  poultryman  expends 
in  caring  for  one  hundred  or  two  hundred. 
The  pasturage  goes  a  long  way  in  lessening 
the  grain  bills.  I  know  of  one  farm  where 
two  thousand,  and  another  where  three  thou- 
sand hens  are  kept  on  this  plan  during  the 
winter,  for  egg  production,  and  they  have 
been  successfully  managed  for  many  years. 
Moreover,  the  flocks  are  cared  for  by  cheap 
Portuguese  laborers.  The  latter  farm  is  never 
heard  from  through  the  papers.  The  owner 
prefers  to  keep  it  quiet.  We  believe  there  is 
no  section  in  the  world  where  more  poultry 
is  kept  in  same  area,  where  poultry  keeping 
is  followed  by  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people,  or  where  fowls  are  so  generally  kept 
in  large  numbers.  About  all  follow  the  same 
methods,  and  learn  of  each  other,  as  many 
learn  to  raise  farm  crops.  Instead  of  giving 
up  the  business,  they  extend  their  business 
yearly,  and  new  ones  are  continually  going 
into  it,  and  have  fair  success.  Under  these 
methods  the  majority  succeed,  instead  of  the 
few. 

This  success,  however,  is  not  wholly  due  to 
their  methods,  abundant  grass  pasturage,  and 
free  range,  but  largely  to  the  use  of  Rhode 
Island  Red  males.  They  have  not  only  fol- 
lowed common  sense  methods,  but  have  the 
practical  poultry  stock  just  suited  to  their 
purpose.  Nine  men  out  of  ten,  I  believe,  if 
they  had  tried  the  same  scheme  separately, 
and  used  the  average  standard  high  scoring 
pure  bred  stock,  would  have  made  a  failure 
of  it.  Luckily  the  pioneers  had  the  right 
stock  to  carry  out  the  plan  and  make  it  go. 
The  Rhode  Island  Red  has  made  possible  the 
upbuilding  of  the  great  Rhode  Island  colony 
house  system  of  poultry  keeping.  This  same 
system,  with  its  liberty,  free  range  on  grass, 
etc.,  followed  for  so  many  years,  has  given 
the  breed  a  constitution  and  a  training  that 
makes  them  wonderfully  vigorous,  hardy, 
and  profitable.  It  has  especially  fitted  them 
to  look  out  for  themselves,  and  thrive  on  the 
farm;  taught  them  the  natural  instincts  and 
habits  which  some  breeds  of  domesticated 
poultry  have  partly  lost  through  confinement. 
In  spite  of  lack  of  care  in  breeding,  and  care- 
less introduction  of  all  kinds  of  blood,  they 
have  maintained  with  such  liberty  qualities 
that  make  them  worthy  of  being  introduced 
to  every  farm  in  the  country. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  from  the  fanciers' 
and  pure  breeders'  standpoint,  the  majority  of 
R.  I.  Reds  are  mongrels.  I  know  no  large 
egg  farm  where  they  are  selected  or  carefully 
bred  as  all  pure  bieeils  must  be  to  entitle 
them  to  the  term.  The  very  men  who  keep 
so  many  of  them  have  had  no  definite  idea 
what  the  correct  type  should  be.  They  pay  • 
little  attention  to  breeding,  except  to  get  a 
fresh  lot  of  Red  males  for  their  flocks  every 
year  or  two.  Little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to 
coml)s,  and  none  to  undercolor.  If  the  males 
are  red,  do  not  have  white  feathers,  are  stocky 
and  rugged  looking,  and  come  from  a  lot  that 
did  extra  well  the  previous  season,  that  is  all 
they  require.  We  never  knew  any  of  them 
to  select  their  best  colored  hens  or  pullets  and 
mate  them  with  their  choicest  males.  Any- 
thing in  the  line  of  a  hen  goes.  .  As  tbey  are 
apt  to  buy  whatever  they  can  get,  as  far  as 
breed  is  concerned,  when  they  wish  to  fill  up 
empty  bouses  and  have  not  raised  enough 
pullets,  the  white,  black  and  blue  barred  pul- 
lets that  have  been  bought  may  be  seen  scat- 
tered among  the  flocks.  The  result  of  such 
crossing  can  be  seen  in  the  progeny.  Some 
nice  looking  red  hens  may  be  from  a  Red 
male  and  a  Langshau  or  Brahma  hen,  having 
taken  after  the  male.  Sometimes  such  birds, 
owing  to  the  very  strong  male  influence,  may 
breed  better  stock  than  would  be  supposed 
possible,  but  Ibis  is  not  wlxit  the  pure  breed 


fancier  would  be  satisfied  with,  and  is  also  a 
little  too  uncertain  even  for  the  broiler  man 
or  market  raiser.  Yet  the  Red  males'  influ- 
ence will  overcome  anything  in  time,  pro- 
vided no  foreign  blood  or  different  breed  is 
brought  into  the  flock. 

With  these  egg  farmers,  to  have  the  houses 
full  and  the  hens  all  .laying,  is  of  much 
more  importance  than  purity  of  stock.  If 
they  keep  a  preponderance  of  Red  blood 
through  the  males,  and  the  stock  lays  well  and 
dresses  well,  they  are  satistied.  The  pure 
bred  fancier  who  looks  over  the  Reds  on  the 
majority  of  such  poultry  farms,  will  turn 
away  in  despair  at  the  general  average,  and 
want  none  of  it.  Passable  birds  from  his 
standpoint  are  hard  to  find.  Birds  that  have 
been  properly  bred  for  several  generations 
are  few  in  number,  and  located  far  apart;  yet 
there  never  was  more  promising  material  to 
work  with  and"  make  a  satisfactory  beautiful 
and  useful  pure  breed. 

Their  great  and  fast  growing  popularity 
previous  to  any  extensive  advertising  or  pub- 
licity, show  they  were  winning  on  their  mer- 
its. I  have  long  advised  farmers  who  did  not 
want  standard  bred  show  stock  to  cross  pure 
breds  or  keep  Rhode  Island  Reds,  but  since  I 
have  been  familiar  with  the  improved  strains 
have  also  advised  fanciers  to  take  theni  up. 
AVhat  has  been  done  to  make  them  a  pure 
breed  in  place  of  a  mongrel,  has  been  accom- 
plished, by  a  few  fanciers,  and  mostly  by  town 
men.  By  carefully  selecting  the  females  as 
well  as  the  males,  and  careful  mating,  and  by 
discarding  all  birds  that  do  not  breed  true, 
they  have  made  fast  progress,  and  done 
wonders  in  a  few  seasons.  They  have 
improved  the  color  of  the  single  comb  strains, 
and  pretty  much  bred  out  the  tendency  to 
feathered  legs.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
the  town  mpn  have  to  coop  and  yard  them 
more.  W^hile  I  believe  that  as  yet  they  have 
not  lost  in  vigor,  I  fear  that  if  this  confinement 
in  small  yards  is  continued,  and  the  stock 
bred  too  much  to  feather  and  exhibition 
points,  the  qualities  due  to  free  range  will  be 
lost,  and  they  will  be  no  better  for  business 
than  certain  strains  of  pure  bred  show  birds. 
While  no  combination  of  breeds  could  be 
better  suited  to  eastern  farms  than  that  of 
which  the  R.  I.  Red  is  made,  we  believe  that 
its  hardiness  and  excellent  qualities  are  no 
less  due  to  the  system  under  which  it  has 
been  reared  and  kept  for  mauy  generations. 

Their  home  is  in  a  flat  country,  having 
heavy  wet  soil.  Their  houses  have  mauy  open 
cracks  on  their  south  side,  and  are  generally 
scattered  about  on  rather  wet  land,  that  will 
be  covered  with  grass  during  the  hot  dry 
months.  In  the  spring  it  is  pretty  wet,  often 
overflown  much  of  the  time.  These  fowls 
are  accustomed  to  range  about  in  an  inch  or 
two  of  water  at  this  time,  and  seem  just  as 
contented,  happy,  and  thrifty  as  one  could 
wish.  They  do  not,  therefore,  suffer  much 
from  dry  overheated  ground  at  any  season, 
and  have  plenty  of  green  food  when  needed 
most.  For  this  reason,  if  they  have  liberty, 
it  is  not  so  necessary  to  locate  their  houses  in 
a  sand-  bank  to  avoid  sickness.  The  chicks 
having  been  raised  in  the  old  fashioned  way, 
without  pampering,  and  in  such  large  num- 
bers for  so  mauy  generations,  the  weak  ones 
have  died.  Only  the  strong  and  vigorous 
have  survived.  Of  the  grown  fowls  ninety- 
nine  one-huudredths  of  them  have  received  no 
.medical  treatment.  The  ailing  ones  have  been 
killed,  instead  of  being  preserved  to  repro- 
duce their  like.  This  course,  long  followed, 
causes  only  the  healthy  to  survive,  and  if  they 
inherit  anything  at  all  it  is  surely  health, 
hardiness,  and  great  vigor. 

Some  flocks  on  farms  are  pretty  much  all 
straw  colored.  In  others  half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  hens  have  deep  bay  color  with  dark 
hackle,  and  black  tip  to  tail,  the  rest  being  of 
a  mahogany  brown  and  white,  while  the 
males  have  a  cherry  red  back  and  shoulders, 
and  red  or  orange  hackle  and  saddle  feathers. 
Other  flocks  have  hens  having  much  black  in 
wings,  and  mottled  or  brown  feathers  in  back 
and  breast,  while  the  males  will  be  very  dark, 
and  have  considerable  black.  On  some  farms 
one-third  of  the  stock  will  have  slightly 
feathered  legs.  On  others  there  will  be 
plenty  having  downy  legs,  but  few  that  would 
be  classed  as  feather  legged.  Birds  natu- 
rally differ  some  in  shape  on  different  farms. 
Some  have  more  of  the  nervous  flighty  blood  ; 


ia  others  Game  or  Asiatic  blood  seems  to  pre- 
domiua':e.  .Some  farmers  prefer  and  keep 
mostly  rose  comb  birds,  and  others  have 
mostly  single  comb  stock,  and  other  flocks 
show  as  mauy  pea  combs  as  ro»e  and  singh 
combs. 

Fanciers  have  bred  single  comb  stock  th& 
longest,  and  so  that  they  come  truetoconili, 
and  very  red  in  plumage.  Partridge  Cochin 
blood  has  been  added  to  some  strains,  but  it 
has  made  them  too  large,  slow  to  mature,  and 
left  an  increased  tendency  to  down  on  legs; 
also  caused  the  plumage  to  be  uneven  or 
mottled  in  color.  Other  single  comb  strains 
have  been  bred  with  red  plumage  and  clear 
red  tinted  undercolor  principally  in  view,  and 
to  get  rid  of  dark  hackle  and  black  in  tail. 
Males  with  numerous  side  sprigs  at  back  of 
comb  have  been  used,  provided  they  had  the 
requisite  outer  and  undercolor,  and  extra  fine 
color  has  been  secured  at  expense  of  size, 
shape,  and  defective  combs  in  the  males. 
Others  have  worked  for  and  secured  fine 
shape  and  good  combs,  but  their  birds  run  too 
light  in  color,  and  have  too  much  dark  under- 
color. Much  less  has  been  done  to  perfect 
the  rose  comb  variety  and  deepen  their  color. 
Some  have  been  satisfied  to  breed  their  rose 
and  single  comb  birds  from  the  same  pen; 
others  have  bred  rose  combs  separately  for 
one  or  two  seasons,  but  have  not  yet  made 
greuc  headway  in  improving  them.  On  farms 
where  rose  comb  birds  predominate  it  is 
noticeable  that  they  come  to  maturity  and  lay 
earlier  than  some  flocks  of  single  comli  birds 
that  do  not  grow  as  heavy.  AVe  think  that 
the  rose  comb  variety  is  destined  to  become 
the  favorite  among  northern  breeders. 

Personally  I  do  not  fancy  the  type  having 
very  large  rose  combs,  such  as  are  possessed 
by  many  Wyandottes,  Hamburgs,  and  Rose 
Comb  Leghorns,  but  more  of  a  Malay  coml) — 
one  that  is  low  and  smooth  on  top,  instead  of 
being  studded  with  points  or  spikes.  The 
pea  comb  birds  occasionally  found  in  some 
flocks  will,  no  doubt,  if  selected  and  carefully 
bred  be  entitled  to  a  place  as  a  distinct  variety. 

Wien  the  R.  I.  Red  standard  was  formu- 
lated, the  various  ideals  were  advocated  by 
the  different  fancier  breeders,  and  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  a  standard  that  places  utility 
before  all,  and  beauty  points  secondary,  was 
settled  upon  for  the  time.  I  was  al.so  gratified 
that  a  slight  lacing  of  dark  in  hackle  of 
female,  and  black  in  tail  of  both  sexes,  was 
approved.  The  weight  of  Reds  may  be  easily 
made  anything  the  standard  culls  for.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  breed  them  larger,  (or, 
rather,  heavier),  than  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
AVyandottes,  but  if  weight  is  placed  too  high 
the  breed  will  not  mature  and  lay  early,  which 
now  gives  it  its  greatest  hold  over  any  other 
variety  in  the  American  class.  The  club 
standard  calls  for  a  weight  of  T.i  ll)s.  in  cocks, 
G  lb.  hens,  6  lb.  cockerels,  and  i-i  lb.  pullets. 
They  commence  to  lay  from  two  to  four 
weeks  earlier  than  the  other  varieties  of  the 
American  class  hatched  at  same  time,  varying 
according  to  how  large  either  are  bred,  and 
how  handled. 

I  believe  the  R.  I.  Red  breeders  of  the 
country  should  control  the  standard  of  the 
breed,  and  that  other  breeders  should  have 
nothing  to  say  about  what  it  should  be. 
When  it  is  bred  more  as  an  exhiliition  bird, 
and  is  judged  at  shows  by  fanciers  more  than 
now,  the  tendency  will  be  to  judge  it  from 
the  fanciers'  standpoint,  and  unless  this 
tendency  is  opposed  will  eventually  change 
its  breeding.  The  salvation  of  the  breed, 
however,  depends  upon  its  being  bred  in  a 
way  that  will  make  it  the  best  utility  breed  of 
the  American  class,  except  as  regards  size. 
If  this  is  not  done  it  may  be  in  time  laid  on 
the  shelf.  Most  R.  I.  Red  breeders  are  now 
utility  men  as  well  as  fanciers,  and  I  think 
can  be  depended  upon  to  fight  it  out  on  this 
line,  and  win.  The  breed  should  be  bred  to 
the  club  standard,  and  will  be  better  off  if 
never  admitted  to  the  American  Standard  of 
Excellence.  Let  us  have  and  keep  a  natural 
standard,  and  make  breeding  for  color  simple 
and  easy,  rather  than  purposely  difficult.  The 
natural  colors  are  the  most  beautiful.  Then 
we  can  put  in  our  fine  work  in  maintaining 
and  improving  the  type  in  a  way  to  increase 
e£cg  production,  desirable  market  qualities, 
and  ability  to  make  the  most  of  food  con- 
sumed. I  believe  that  in  ten  years  the  ]{.  T. 
Red  will  be  most  pojiular  on  farms  o.*'  any 
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breed  i>f  AiiuTicuu  orii^iii,  if  not  hiiuiiiercii  liy 
breetliiij;  to  a  wrong  stiinilanl,  or  spoilcil  by 
too  ;irtilii'ial  conditioiis. 

Iiuprovcd  II.  I.  llcds  will  hreed  as  true  or 
more  .so  than  modern  lUilV  Wyandot tes  and 
IJufl"  IMyniouth  KocUs,  which  were  ori_i,'inall) 
bred  from  light  colored  Keds,  and  continue  to 
throw  l)ack  to  them.  They  also  owe  to  this 
blood  much  of  their  unusual  prolific  and 
])rotitalilc  qualities.  Most  fauciers  will  prefer, 
when  they  see  good  ones,  a  clear  briijlit  red 
fowl  with  black  tail,  and  dark  hackle  in  pullet 
1(>  birds  having  a  dull  bull"  from  head  to  foot. 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  new  standard 
the  tendency  among  ^onie  K.  I.  lied  fanciers 
was  to  breed  out  all  dark  lacing  in  hackle  of 
females,  as  well  as  Ijlack  in  wings  and  tail, 
because  such  birds  sold  for  more  money  to 
Bull"  Wyandotte  and  Buft"  Plymouth  Rock 
breeders.  This  has  caused  some  strains  to 
lose  these  general  characteristics  of  the  genu- 
ine Bed,  and  left  it  no  ground  on  which  to 
stand  except  aS  a  feeiler  for  the  new  bull 
breeds. 

The  worst  fault  with  most  U.  1.  Ucilg  is  that 
hens  fade  out  light  in  mid-summer,  and  still 
more  when  two  and  three  years  old.  They 
are  not,  however,  as  lialile  to  this  as  are  the 
new  bulT'brecds,  ami  by  continued  selection, 
especially  of  the  two  and  three  year  old  birds 
that  fade  least,  this  can  be,  and  has  in  fact 
been  greatly  overcome  in  certain  strains. 
AVhen  Beds  are  carelessly  bred  on  the  farm, 
and  hens  of  various  lireeds  allowed  to  mix 
with  them,  the  progeny  will  show  the  results 
in  their  imperfectly  colored  feathers.  A  good 
many  good  Bed  l)irds  that  are  all  right  in 
other  respects,  will  have  almost  black  under- 
color beneath  the  beautiful  red  surface  color; 
unless  examined  this  will  uot  show.  This  is 
a  serious  fault  to  the  fancier,  and  should  be, 
in  fact,  to  the  market  poultry  raiser  who 
dresses  his  stock  youug,  and  wishes  to  avoid 
dark  pin  feathers.  However,  as  most  birds 
have  more  or  less  of  this  slate  undercolor  and 
material,  having  clear  red  beneath,  and  all 
right  in  other  respects,  most  breeders  will 
have  to  put  up  with  it  until  they  have  been 
bred  longer,  or  pay  right  well  for  the  birds 
that  are  deep  red  outside  and  clear  red  to  the 
skin. 

Another  fault  that  should  be  bred  out  as 
quickly  as  possible,  is  white  in  wing  or  tail. 
For  crossing  with  common  stock  such  birds 
may  be  used  if  you  want  to  get  your  stock 
cheap,  but  for  pure  breeding  they  should  be 
discarded,  as  their  progeny  will  most  likely 
be  the  same.  Specimens  having  pronounced 
feathered  legs  will  not  be  used  by  fanciers, 
although  this  is  less  objectionable  than  white 
in  plumage.  They  are  also  all  right  for  cross- 
ing and  grading,  and  can  be  bought  low.  At 
present  I  look  very  leniently  upon  down  on 
legs,  and  while  I  would  much  prefer  perfectly 
clean  legs  in  a  breeder,  would  not  turn  down 
an  unusually  fine  male  or  female  for  this  fault. 
Not  for  years  should  biids  showing  a  slight 
trace  or  even  quite  a  little  of  it  well  up  the 
shank  be  barred  out.  If  this  was  done,  or  is 
done  too  soon,  many  of  the  choicest  specimens 
will  be  discarded,  the  very  birds  that  the 
breed  needs  to  build  it  up  along  the  lines  that 
are  laid  out.  One  might  clean  up  the  legs 
very  quickly  in  a  few  seasons  if  they  should 
ignore  all  other  qualities,  or  even  those  of 
utility,  but  this  would  be  a  detriment  to  the 
breed. 

How  do  they  lay?  How  many  in  a  year? 
I  am  often  asked.  1  was  too  busy  getting 
settled  last  winter  lo  keep  individual  records, 
but  expect  to  have  them  next  season,  and  in 
future.  All  I  can  say  is  that  they  have  laid 
better  than  any  fowls  I  ever  had  anything  to 
do  with,  and  that  they  lay  large  thick  shelled 
eggs,  and  that  the  majority  of  them,  and  espe- 
cially those  from  our  choicest  and  best  colored 
birds,  are  of  a  peculiarly  handsome  pink  tint 
that  pleases  all  our  egg  customers. 

That  the  best  .birds  according  to  the  B.  I. 
Bed  club  standard  are  also  .the  best  for  busi- 
ness and  utility,  my  experience  in  showing 
dressed  poultry  at  the  last  Boston  show  illu.s- 
trales.  Jly  faith  in  the  table  qualities  of  B.  T. 
Beds  and  in  the  desirability  of  showing 
dressed  poultry  at  shows,  was  such  that  I 
went  over  my  whole  flock,  then  nearly  two 
hundred  rose  and  single  comb  birds,  and. 
selected  those  to  be  fattened  and  dressed  for 
the  show.  They  bad  liccu  with  much  diffi- 
culty selected   from   many   thousands,  aud 


gathered  together  for  l)reeding  before  the  club 
standard  was  formed.  The  hens  had  prob- 
libly  cost  me  $5  each  on  the  average,  time  and 
traveling  expenses  considered.  1  selectcil 
three  single  comb  pullets,  three  ro.se  comi) 
pullets,  three  single  comb  heiv*,  and  three 
rose  comb  hens.  I  had  no  males  that  could 
be  spared.  1  naturally  hoped  to  get  what  was 
wanted  for  killing  among  the  less  beautiful 
ones,  or  those  that  had  otl'-culorcd  feathers 
that  would  not  show  when  dressed.  In  this 
I  was  somewhat  disappointed,  but  as  birds 
that  would  dress  best  was  the  object,  I  steeled 
my  heart,  and  secured  them.  They  had  to 
have  short  legs,  deep,  long  and  solid  bodies, 
short  neck,  a  typical  comb  and  head,  and 
good  colored  feathers  on  neck.  It  was 
intended  to  leave  the  feathers  on  head,  neck 
and  wings,  to  show  they  were  the  real  thing. 
They  were  selected  about  fifteen  days  before 
the  show.  Later,  when  those  that  were  to  be 
shown  alive  in  competition  and  in  display  cages 
were  selected  according  to  the  standarel,  much 
time  was  of  course  spent  to  get  the  best  birds. 
After  their  selection  they  were  compared  with 
those  in  the  fattening  pens,  and  1  came  near 
taking  some  of  the  hitter  instead.  There  w'as, 
however,  no  time  to  fatten  others,  and  I  w  as 
bound  to  show  dressed  birds.  As  regards 
standard  points  and  beauty,  some  of  those  to 
be  killed  were  given  the  preference. 

Of  the  twelve  shut  U|),  four  had  gone  back 
in  weight,  instead  of  gaining.  Those  that 
were  thrown  out  for  this  reason  were  just  the 
ones  that  a  B.  I.  Bed  fancier  would  have  cared 
the  least  for.  As  such  carefully  picked  birds 
were  rare,  and  these  eight  worth  lo  me  $oii  or 
$40,  it  took  some  sand  to  kill  them  and  carry 
out  mv  plan,  but  there  is  no  question  but  what 
it  i)aid  and  paid  well.  I  was  glad  to  have  the 
public  compare  them  with  anything  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  dressed  poultry  department.  In 
all  points  that  a  table  fowl  should  have  they 
were  excelled  only  in  size,  that  is,  in  my 
opinion.  AVith  these  specimens  the  single 
comb  birds  dressed  as  .well  and  looked  as  well 
as  the  rose  comb  birds.  Their  weights  alive 
were  four  hens  54,  5^,  6j,  74  lbs.;  three  pul- 
lets 54,  5^,  and'  G  lbs.  They  appeared  to  weigh 
much  less.  Our  notes  distinguishing  variety, 
and  weight  of  one  pullet,  are  lost. 

It  was  also  noticed  with  interest  by  niyself 
and  assistants  that  the  hens  and  pullets  that 
were  most  satisfactory  as  sitters,  and  most 
intelligent  as  mothers  during  the  past  season, 
were  those  distinguished  by  leg  bands  put  on 
while  at  the  Boston  show.  They  were  also 
the  ones  that  looked  the  smoothest,  and  kept 
their  brightness  of  color  best  throughout  the 
summer  months,  and  spite  of  their  maternal 
duties. 

The  chicks  when  hatched  have  down  slightly 
varying  from  yellowish  white  to  a  red  bull' 
tint.  As  they  grew  it  bleached  out  some. 
Their  wing  feathers  and  first  coat  of  body 
feathers  was  light  buiT  or  reddish  buff  in 
color,  and  was  gradually  replaced  by  a  second 
coat  much  deeper  in  tint.  The  light  birds,  as 
well  as  the  dark,  took  on  a  much  deeper  shade 
when  covered  with  their  second  coat  of 
feathers.  All  breeders  of  B.  I.  Beds  are 
advised  to  take  great  pains  in  culling,  and  to 
discard  for  pure  breeding  purposes  all  birds 
showing  white  feathers,  black  in  surface  color 
of  back  and  breast,  those  having  side  sprigs 
on  single  combs,  or  much  white  in  earlobes, 
and  pronounced  feathers  on  legs.  Bills  hav- 
ing reddish  horn  tint  (not  brown  or  black) 
are  to  be  preferred  to  those  that  are  clear  light 
yellow.  Legs  should  be  yellow,  but  deej) 
reddish  rather  than  lemon  yellow.  A  little  of 
the  reddish  horn  color,  such  as  mentioned  as 
being  on  bill,  is  welcomed  on  scales  of  toe.s 
and  those  low  dowii  on  front  of  shanks.  If 
care  is  not  taken  to  thus  breed  them,  what  arc 
now  classed  as  good  Beds  will  soon  be  looked 
upon  as  mongrels  on  account  of  the  great 
improvement  that  will  quickly  come  from  the 
careful  and  scientific  breeding  which  they  are 
sure  to  receive. 

Although  lo  be  on  the  safe  side  I  warned 
egg  customers  to  expect  great  variation  in 
color,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
feathered  legs  among  the  chicks  secured,  I 
have  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  among 
the  thousand  chicks  that  we  have  nearly 
raised  at  West  ]\Iausfield  that  did  i;ot  come 
true  to  variety  as  regards  comb,  while  less 
than  ten  per  cent  had  feathered  legs  or  very 
much  down.  Their  color  bad  also  been  much 
more  uniform  than  we  dared  to  hope. 

Samuel  cu.sh.m.vx. 
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A  Cuban  exporter  asked  mo  the  other  day 
to  suggest  a  reason  why  it  was  so  dillicult  to 
procure  strictly  choice  fresh  eggs  in  New 
York  at  this  season.  1  asked  him  if  he  found 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  was  any  unusual 
dilliculty  in  this  respect,  other  than  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  sea.soa  and  the  natural 
dilliculty  of  laying  stock  down  in  line  con- 
dition during  hot  summer  weatinr.  lie 
answered  thai  it  certalrdy  was  so;  that  for 
export  to  Havana  only  strong  mealed  and 
fresh  eggs  were  desirable,  owing  to  the  severe 
lest  of  quality  given  by  shipment  to  tropical 
countries,  and  that  he  fouml  considerable 
dilliculty  in  obtaining  such  eggs  except  as 
they  might  be  culled  out  of  lines  of  eggs  con- 
taining a  considerable  proporlioTi  of  dcfeclivc 
stock.  He  was  of  the  opinion  himself  that  the 
reason  why  uniformly  fancy  eggs  are  so  hard 
to  get  is  because  there  is  not  sullicient  dis- 
crimination in  the  viduc  of  the  ditl'crcnl  grades 
and  qualilirs,  and  that  for  that  reason  shippers 
liiid  it  unprolital)le  to  candle  their  shipments 
and  pack  the  finest  goods  separatidy. 

It  has  been  hoped  by  a  good  many  of  the 
egg  trade  that  official  recognition  of  a  super- 
lative quality  of  eggs  in  the  exchange  grad- 
ing, such  as  was  made  -in  the  late  revision  of 
the  egg  rules,  in  estal)lishing  a  grade  of 

extras,"  might  tend  to  encourage  a  closer 
selection  of  dggs  from  shippers  who  have 
facilities  for  candling  their  stock,  and  that  the 
bids  for  this  high  grade  might  be  high  enough 
in  relation  to  ungraded  eggs  to  warrant  the 
shipment  of  such  (luality.  So  far  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  experience  to  enable  one 
to  say  positively  whether  or  not  this  will  be 
the  case,  but  a  few  lots  of  eggs  arriving  have 
passed  as  "  extras,"  and  their  selling  value 
has  been  fairly  indicated.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  compare  this  value  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  cost  of  laying  such  goods 
down  in  our  market. 

In  making  such  an  estimate  it  will,  of 
course,  not  apply  exactly  lo  various  sections, 
because  of  the  various  conditions  under  which 
eggs  are  received  at  ditl'erent  points,  and  the 
wide  dilVercnce  in  average  quality.  Judging 
from  the  quality  of  the  belter  class  of 
ungraded  eggs  now  arriving  here,  however, 
we  may  estimate  Ibe  probable  results  of  close 
.grading,  and  egg  packers  can  vary  the  figures 
according  to  their  own  local  conditions. 
There  are  some  sections  in  which  it  would 
appear  to  be  impossible  to  put  up  a  grade 
which  would  pass  as  extVa  at  present  judging 
from  the  generally  heated  condition  of  the 
goods  arriving,  unless  improvements  could 
be  made  in  the  method  of  collecting.  Taking 
the  better  qualities  of  ungraded  eggs,  those 
which  show  a  fair  proportion  of  really  fine 
quality,  as  a  basis,  we  may  figure  about  as 
follows  :  One  hundred  cases  of  fresh  gathered 
firsts  of  this  character  would  probably  lose 
three  dozen  to  the  case,  and  if  sold  on  the 
present  market  (June  29th)  woukl  be  worth 
fifteen  cents  loss  off,  or  say,  ^iOi)  net.  If  these 
goods  were  candled  before  shipment,  and 
graded  closely,  the  result  would  be  probably 
aliout  as  follows,  varying  more  or  less  in  dif- 
ferent sections:  Perhaps  sixty  per  cent,  or 
sixty  cases  of  "extras"  would  be  obtainable. 
Of  the  ten  per  cent,  or  ten  cases  which  would 
probalily  represent  about  the  loss  here  if  the 
goods  were  shijiped  ungraded,  we  may  esti- 
mate that  two-thirds  would  be  rots,  say  about 
seven  cases,  and  one-third  checks  (which  are 
accounted  one-half  loss),  say  about  six  cases. 
This  would  leave  twenty-seven  cases  of  a  high 
grade  No.  2,  including  dirty  and  small  clean 
eggs  and  stock  which  was  too  weak  or 
shrunken  too  much  logo  in  the  extra  grade, 
but  which  would  show  very  light  loss;  auch 
quality  on  the  present  market  would  be  worth 
about  §3.45  per  case. 


The  <|ueslion  of  how  much  will  a  chick 
gain,  is  an  interesting  one.  The  following  is 
about  correct:  The  eggs  weigh  two  ounces; 
the  newly  hatched  chick  weighs  one  and  a 
(piarter  ounces;  at  one  week  old,  two  ounces; 
Ihree  weeks  old,  si.x  and  a  quarter  ounces; 
four  weelis  old,  ten  ounces;  five  weeks  old, 
fourteen  ounces;  six  weeks  old,  eighteen  and 
a  half  ounces;  seven  weeks  old,  twenty-three 
aud  a  half  ounces;  nine  weeks  old,  thirty- 
two  ounces;  ten  weeks  old,  thirty-six  ounces; 
eleven  weeks  old,  forty-one  ounces.  —  The 
I'ljullrij  W<:sl. 


''In  Union 
There  is  Strength, 

True  strength  consists  in  tlie  union,  the 
bartnonious  working  together,  of  every 
part  of  the  human  organism.  This  strength 
can  never  bo  obtained  if  the  blood  is  im- 
pure. Hood's  Sarsaparilla  la  the  standard 
prescription  for  purifying  the' blood  and 
regulating  the  whole  bodily  machinery. 


BREOi  SIOCK 

For  Sale. 

Iluvill^-  lllllsliril  liuli'lllri;;  for  Ulis  sc.isiiil,  I  will  sell 
tiu' sliji'k  I  have  lii'i'il  {rmii  In  lots  lo  hiiM,  Miisl.  bo 
holil  lo  malic  room  for  llie  yoiitiKSters. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 

(Brown  KuK  Strain;  "llie  busliifss  fowl  «>f  llie 
l*.HIi  cenlury)." 

White  Wyandottes, 

(Urowii  V-HiS.  I'iolilir  l,;iylri>;  .Sloi-k). 

A.  F.  HUNTER, 

South  Natick,  Mass. 


"210  EGG  STRAIN" 

  OF  

White  Wyandottes. 

ISrcil  for  iilllllv.  rullcls  of  llils  siraili  ii];i1imt  tr/icn 
five  moiilhs  ohl,ai  e  of  standard  iceiijUl,  and  have  aver- 
arjefi broicn  egfts.  her  year , 

Vliroioiis  cockerels  lo'r  sale  afli  r  Si-iilciiilu  r  Isl. 

V.  1;.  AV<K»I>S, 

Formerly  at  Nat lek.  Ulanslicld ,  niuKH. 

REMINGTON'S 

BLACK  LANGSHANS. 

As  the  s<'asoii  is  now  iiwlcil,  1  will  st-ll  a  Tfw  of  niy 
tliis  season's  breeders  to  make  room  for  yonn;;  tjloek, 
at  reasonable  prices,  Voung  6lock  foV  yale  ufler 
^)eplember  Isl. 

J.  s.  ki:min<;t<)n. 
p. o.noxion.  <;ir<  ii\ ilk',  k.  i. 

RAYMOND'S 


WIIITK 


Wyandottes 


Sll.VKI! 


Arc  (ireal  layers  as  well  as  PKIZK  WINNKKS, 
and  have  rich  yelI()^v  le/s  ami  cori-i-ct  i>liini:iKe. 
A  few  line  yearliu),'  brecilers,  SI. .Mi  ami  f-l  c.-celi, 
WILL  H.  KAY^IOM), 
HoxOSi;,      Central  Falls,  Jt.  I. 


B 


alley's 
ROWN  LEGHORNS. 


Xolcil  layers,  prize  winners,  ami  non-.^lilcrp. 

J.  A.  i!.\ii-i:y, 

No.  738  14111  .'^t..  I)<  liver.  <;olo. 

Lice  on 
Poultry? 

By  use  the  fact  is  established  th;it  our 
Specific  No.  2  frees  poultry  of  vermin. 
Prevents  and  cures  roup  and  gapes. 
Applied  by  sprinkling  in  closed  houses. 
Send  for  free  booklet  and  testimonials. 

ANIHAL  GERHICIDE  COHPANY, 
IS9  Chambers  Street.  New  York. 

DKCKKK'S  NOVKI.TY  I.liG  HANDS, 

fill-  poullry  ami  |il(:eous.  I'ernia- 
j  iient  .'.urcess;  live  years  In  iis-e:  ji 
heaiitifut  hand  for  lilt  show  rooii:. 
I  Marked  wilh  any  leiiers  or  iiiiiii- 
'hersy<»ii  wish,  'Korpedi;rieel)reed- 
in^  we  make  .sizes  lo.  carry  chicks 
from  shell  lo  nialnrity.  l!rirl);i'- 
porl,  Conn.— It  is  the  only  hai.d  I 
have  had  Iliat  is  sure  l(>'sia\'  on. 
—  W.  E.  TfOWE.  "When  orderlnif  menllon  breed. 
Price,  "ih  ctB.  per  doz. ;  40  rts.  for  two  doz. :  Sl.li.'>  per  Idfi. 
Seud lor  elr.     W.  J.  XJEC£.I£B  4 CO.,  Ltonla,  N.J. 
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F"ARM-  Poultry 


8oe 

I         Mrs.  Licwer's  Conclusions. 

[The  following  conclusions  are  appended  to 
the  series  of  articles  on  "  American  Fanciers," 
irt  Feathered  World,  London,  Eng.,  which 
have  been  pul)lished  in  that  paper  since  the 
visit  to  America,  last  winter,  of  Mrs.  Com yns- 
Lewer,  the  proprietor] . 

"Although  necessarily  in  the  short  time 
at  my  command  only  the  most  superficial 
acquaintance  could  be  gathered  of  the  Ameri- 
can fancy,  there  are  certain  salient  points 
which  by  comparison  cannot  but  strike  an 
observer  moderately  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  this  country.  Some  of 
these  points,  such  as  the  differences  existing 
between  the  American  and  British  types  of 
birds,  I  have  already  alluded  to  fully  in  my 
report  of  the  three  big  shows  —  Toronto, 
Boston,  and  New  York  — which  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  visit;  others,  perhaps,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  dwell  on  briefly  now. 

"As  a  journalist  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  deference  paid  to  advertisers  rn  the 
matter  of  show  reports,  and  honestly  admitted 
as  a  necessity  to  me;  a  few  of  the  American 
fancy  papers,  to  my  surprise,  even  carrying 
this-so  far  as  to  only  report  the  doings  of  their 
own  advertisers,  no  other  names  being  men- 
tioned. This,  to  our  British  ideas,  seems 
strange,  and  whether  it  was  fancy  on  my 
part  or  not,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
criticisms  on  the  exhibits  were  generally  far 
milder  than  they  would  be  with  us  here. 
This  may  have  its  advantages  in  keeping 
everything  aniialde  ou  the  surface,  but  has  its 
disadvantages  in  allowing  faults  to  go  unno- 
ticed, which,  if  pointed  out,  might  be  rem- 
edied to  the  advantage  of  both  the  breed  and 
exhibitor. 

"In  one  sense  the  American  fancy  would 
appear  to  be  on  a  far  sounder  foundation  than 
our  own,  in  that  there  is  not  such  a  wide  gulf 
between /nncy  and  utility  as  unfortunately 
exists  here.  The  extremes  in  fancy  points, 
such  as  heavy  feathering  on  Brahmas  (one  of 
the  utility  fowls  of  the  states),  and  excessive 
head  points  in  Miuorcas,  Leghorns,  etc.,  occur 
to  me  as  only  two  of  several  instances  wherein 
Americans  do  not  follow  the  British  lead  in 
Ibis  respect.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  con- 
nection with  this  combination  of  fancy  and 
utility,  at  some  of  the  largest  farms  visited, 
the  breeding  pens  contained  not  simply  aver- 
age pure  bred  birds,  but  specimens  which  had 
won  in  keen  competition  at  big  shows. 

"  Another  marked  feature  is  the  general 
attention  paid  to  the  laying  qualities  of  the 
stock  kept,  and  as  a  result,  the  great  develop- 
ment within  the  past  few  years  of  the  average 
egg  yield  per  hen — some  experienced  men 
stating  that  they  now  consider  an  average  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  eggs  per  annum  a 
by  no  means  extravagant  estimate,  where 
proper  care  in  keeping  and  feeding  is  exer- 
cised, and  others  placing  the  figure  possible  at 
two  hundred  with  carefully  bred  and  selected 
stock. 

"No  visitor  to  the  states  could  fail  to  be 
astonished  at  the  gigantic  extent  of  many  of 
the  poultry  farms  existing  there.  Some  of 
these,  like  the  mammoth  duck  farm  of  Weber 
Bros.,  the  poultry  plants  of  Messrs.  Nesmith, 
Ilosmer,  I'rescott,  Ellcry  Bright,  Hunter,  and 
largest  of  all,  the  Plaintield  Poultry  Farm,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  inspect,  and  I  could 
not  but  be  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  done  and  the  head  of  stock  run 
thereon.  Of  course,  in  these  concerns  all  are 
not  equally  successful;  but  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  big  plants  have  been  running  for 
years,  is  pretty  fair  proof  that,  under  skillful 
management,  poultry  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
return  when  kept  simply  from  the  point  of 
view  of  supplying  eggs  and  chickens  or 
broilers  and  ducklings  for  market,  and  the 
sale  of  good  class  sittings  and  pens  of  birds  to 
farmers  and  others.  That  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  run  similar  establishments  here  under 
our  existing  conditions,  I  have  the  gravest 
doubts.  Cheapness  of  land  and  timber,  and 
the  almost  natural  aptitude  for  converting  the 
latter  economically  into  excellent  poultry 
houses  and  fencing,  combined  with  other 
causes,  such  as  the  extent  to  which  poultry  is 
used  as  a  food,  and  not  as  a  luxury,  as  here, 
give  our  cousins  at  once  a  long  start  and  a 
better  market  than  is  yet  i)ossible  in  this 
country.  Climate,  too,  I  suspect,  must  have 
Bometbing  to  do  with  the  number  of  fowls 


carried  on  the  runs  at  these  farms,  flocks  that 
in  this  country  would,  with  every  precaution, 
soon  foul  the  area  devoted  to  them,  being  kept 
year  after  year  on  the  same  ground  without 
apparent  evil  result.  The  dryness  and  rarity 
of  the  American  atmosphere,  coupled  with 
the  purifying  effect  of  the  severe  winters 
experienced,  must  be  potent  factors  in  allow- 
ing of  what  we  should  look  upon  as  dangerous 
overcrowding  under  our  more  humid  climatic 
conditions. 

"  In  their  knowledge  of  incubators  and 
brooders,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  arti- 
ficial aids  are  utilized,  some  of  the  farms 
visited  came  to  me  almost  as  a  revelation ;  one 
of  these,  the  Plainfleld  (see  F.  W.  of  April 
21st  last),  having  under  one  roof  no  less  than 
forty  incubators,  each  of  360-egg  capacity, 
with  brooder  houses  ou  a  similar  huge  scale. 
The  attention,  too,  paid  in  all  yards  visited  to 
every  arrangement  that  might  tend  to  economy 
of  labor,  was  in  marked  contrast  to  some  happy 
go  lucky  methods  I  have  seen  near  home. 
From  the  passage  way  at  back  of  a  single  row 
of  houses,  (almost  invariably  built  on  the 
scratching  shed  system,  explained  fully  by 
Mr.  Hunter  in  a  previous  special  number),  or 
running  between  a  double  row  of  the  same, 
an  attendant  can  feed,  water,  and  collect  the 
eggs  from  a  large  number  of  fowls  without 
entering  any  of  the  houses,  with  a  vast  saving 
of  time,  and  therefore  money,  over  less- care- 
fully planned  places.  In  larger  establish- 
ments, like  the  Plainfleld,  a  tramway  runs 
from  the  food  house  above  the  outdoor  runs 
for  feeding,  and  a  similar  labor  saving  appli- 
ance for  serving  food  exists  throughout  the 
principal  buildings. 

"  The  American  government,  judged  by  the 
slate  experiment  stations,  is  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  the  poultry  industry,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  during  my  visit  to  Toronto,  that  the 
Canadian  authorities  had  no  intention  of  lag- 
ging behind  them.  To  mention  only  one  of 
these  state  aided  institutions,  the  Rhode 
Island  agricultural  experiment  station,  will 
be  enough.  Here,  first  under  Mr.  Samuel 
Cushman,  and  later  under  Mr.  Charles  O. 
Flagg,  experiments  of  the  utmost  value  in 
connection  with  turkeys  and  geese  for  market 
purposes,  have  been  and  are  still  being  made. 
At  others  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  diseases  of  poultry,  and  feeding 
on  scientific  principles;  the  results  of  these 
skilled  labors  being  published  from  time  to 
time  for  the  benefit  of  the  poultry  keepers  of 
the  United  States,  /whose  labors  produce, 
according  to  estimates,  a  cash  value  of  £58,- 
000,000  annually,  or  a  sum  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country. 

"The  pigeon  fancy,  by  comparison  with 
our  own,  naturally  does  not  show  the  difler- 
ence  that  its  sister  hobby  does;  but  in  con- 
nection therewith  there  exists  one  point  upon 
which  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly.  It  is  this, 
in  my  round  of  Inspection  of  many  lofts,  and 
pleasant  interviews  with  leading  American 
pigeon  fanciers  at  Boston  and  New  York 
shows,  I  heard  much  to  sicken  me  of  the 
method  wherein  some  individuals  connected 
with  pigeons  in  this  country  transact  business 
with  customers  abroad.  A  clearer  case  of 
killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  I 
never  heard  of,  the  veriest  rubbish,  some  of 
which  I  saw  myself,  being  sent  out  in  return 
for  big  sums  of  money.  Needless  to  say,  these, 
contemptible  dealers  are  now  getting  known, 
for  their  names  were  on  many  lips  at  each 
show  I  went  to,  as  were  also  in  pleasing  con- 
trast those  of  true  fanciers  here  who  do  their 
utmost  to  repay  American  confidence  by  send- 
ing the  best  of  value  for  the  cash  sent.  In 
their  case  they  will  find  their  reward  in  repeat 
orders  and  recommendations  toothers  in  need 
of  birds." 

Cracked  Wheat  for  Young  Chicks. 

Some  cracked  wheat  should  be  given  to 
chicks  even  before  they  are  a  week  old.  It  is 
the  best  exercise  their  digestive  organs  can 
have.  AVhole  wheat  will  be  eaten  when  the 
chicks  are  ten  days  or  two  weeks  old,  and 
should  always  form  a  part  of  their  ration.  It 
is  especially  valuable  to  make  them  feather 
quickly,  the  grain  containing  just  the  kind  of 
material  necessary  for  feather  production. 
■\Vhere  wheat  is  largely  grown,  the  fowl  find 
enough  scattered  grains  about  barns  or  stacks, 
so  that  voung  chicks  hatched  in  mid-summer 
will  become  lull  feathered  before  winter,  and 
will  make  early  spring  layers,  —  Maine 
Farmer. 


Skim  Milk  as  Food  for  Young  Grow- 
ing Chickens. 

A  Valuable  and  FainfitakinK  Experiment. 

The  fowls  used  in  this  experiment  were 
twenty  young  chickens — ten  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  ten  Uoudans.  They  had,  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment,  been  allowed  to 
run  at  large  together,  getting  the  same  fee<l, 
treatment  and  care.  The  chickens  selected 
were  not  uniform  in  size,  but  large  and  small 
were  equally  divided  between  the  two  lots. 
They  were  taken  from  two  sittings,  one  brood 
about  two,  and  the  other  one  and  one-half 
months  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 
The  chickens  were  separated  into  two  groups, 
known  as  lots  1  and  2,  with  five  of  each  breed 
in  a  lot. 

The  food,  care,  and  treatment  of  the  two 
lots  were  identical,  except  that  the  fowls  in 
lot  2  received  in  adclition  to  the  food  given  in 
lot  ],all  the  skim  milk  they  would  drink. 
Both  lots  were  given  all  they  would  eat  of  a 
mixed  food  consisting  of  two  parts  crushed 
maize,  one  part  bran,  and  one  part  ground 
oats.  They  were  fed  three  times  a  day,  except 
on  Sundays,  when  an  increased  amount  of 
food  was  given  at  the  morning  and  evening 
meal. 

Weights  were  taken  of  the  amounts  of  food 
given  each  lot,  and  of  the  refuse  left  from  day 
today.  Both  lots  were  given  all  they  would 
consume  of  cracked  bone,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
and  Vvater,  of  which  no  record  was  kept.  The 
weights  of  all  foods  and  of  the  fowls  were 
recorded  in  ounces. 

The  following  table  shows  the  weight  of 
each  chicken,  and  the  total  weight  of  both  lots, 
taken  on  .July  11th  last  year,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment: — 

Table  I. 

Weights  in  Ocxces.   July  11. 


Lot  I.— Without  Milk.  Lot  II.— With  Milk. 

Xo.of 

Xo.  of 

Clilckeu. 

Weight 

Cliicken. 

Weiglit. 

1 

19.0 

5 

16.0 

0 

16.5 

6 

13.0 

3 

10.0 

7 

11.0 

4 

15.5 

9 

12.0 

8 

9.5 

10 

14.5 

12 

10.0 

11 

19.0 

14 

9.0 

13 

9.0 

15 

14.5 

17 

12.0 

16 

8.0 

18 

7.0 

20 

9.0 

19 

7.0 

Total, 

121.0 

Total, 

120.5 

The  above  table  shows  a  difference  of  one- 

half  an  ounce  in  favor  of  lot  1  at  the  begin- 

ning of  the  experiment. 

Table  II 

shows  the  total  food  cons 

umed  for 

each  week,  and  the 

weekly  weights 

of  fowls 

during  the  entire  experiment  of  eight  weeks. 

Table  11. 

OcxcES  OF  Food  consumed 

Lot  I. 

Lot  II. 

Dale. 

Mi.\ed  reed.      Mixed  feed. 

Milk. 

July  18 

182.5 

2.S5.5 

39.0 

July  25 

273.0 

301.5 

85.5 

Aug.  1 

344.5' 

317.5 

162.5 

Aug.  8 

474.5 

498.5 

278.5 

Aug.  15 

412.0 

449.5 

233.5 

Aug.  22 

384.0 

514.5 

299.5 

Aug.  29 

^  408.0 

556.5 

216.25 

,  Sept.  5 

*  398.5 

553.0 

131.5 

Total  food 

consumed 

179.8  lb.        217.3  lb. 

90.4  11). 

Weight  of  Fowls. 

Lot  I. 

Lot  II. 

I):ilC. 

Weight  in  oz.         Wciglit  in  oz. 

July  18 

131.5 

152.0 

July  25 

156.0 

178.0 

Aug.  1 

180.5 

213.0 

Aug.  8 

220.0 

277.0 

Aug.  15 

+216.5 

319.0 

Aug.  22 

+250.0 

394.5 

Aug.  29 

+270.0 

437.0 

Sept.  5 

+297.5 

476.5 

JConibiued  weiglit  of  nine  chickens. 


No.  2  from  lot  1  died  August  18tb,  leaving 
only  nine  in  the  lot. 

From  the  above  table  it  is  shown  that  lot  2 
consumed  37.5  pounds  mixed  feed  more  than 
lot  1,  and  90.7  pounds  of  milk  besides. 

In  Table  III.  is  given  the  weekly  gain  for 
each  lot,  and  for  each  chicken  during  the 
experiment. 


August  16 
Table  III. 


Weekly  Gaim  pek  Lot  ani>  per  Chicken. 
Lot  I.— Witiiol  t  Milk.     Lot  II.— With  Milk. 


Av.  gain 

Av.  gain 

Tolal 

per 

Tiil:il 

per 

I)al< 

gain. 

eliicken. 

gain. 

cliicken. 

uz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

July 

IS 

10.5 

1.05 

31.5 

3.15 

July 

25 

24.5 

2.45 

26.0 

2.60 

Aug. 

1 

24.5 

2.45 

35.0 

3.50 

Aug. 

8 

39.5 

3.95 

64.0 

6.40 

Aug. 

15 

+24.5 

2.73 

42.0 

4.20 

Aug. 

22 

X33.5 

75.5 

7..55 

Aug. 

29 

+20.0 

2.22 

4;{.5 

4.35 

Sept. 

5 

+27.5 

2.75 

39.5 

3.95 

Average  gain 

per  week  2.62  4.46 

JComblned  weight  of  nine  fowls. 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  both  lots 
made  the  greatest  gains  during  the  same 
weeks,  viz.:  August  1st  to  8th,  and  15th  to 
22d,  indicating  that  both  lots  were  alike  sus- 
ceptible to  favorable  external  conditions. 

In  lot  1  there  was  slow  increase  in  average 
gain,  and  it  was  very  irregular  throughout 
the  experiment. 

In  lot  2  the  increase  in  average  gain  was 
much  more  rapid,  and  continued  for  a  longer 
period. 

The  mixed  food  consumed  by  the  two  lota 
during  these  periods,  August  1st  to  8ih,  and 
15th  to  22d,  was  greater  in  amount  than  dur- 
ing some  of  the  other  periods,  while  the 
amount  of  milk  consumed  was  greatest  dur- 
ing these  weeks.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  great  increase  of  average  gain  of  lot  2  over 
lot  1  during  these  periods  was  largely  due  to 
the  increased  consumption  of  milk  at  that 
time. 

From  Tables  II.  and  I.  it  is  also  shown  that 
during  any  period  when  there  is  an  increased 
consumption  of  milk  in  lot  2  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  average  gain  during 
those  periods,  and  rice  versa. 

Table  IV.  shows  the  weights  of  each  chicken 
in  lot  1  and  2  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment (July  11th),  and  at  its  close  (September 
5th). 

Table  IV. 


Lot  I.— Without  Milk. 

Lot  II. 

—With  Milk. 

No.  Weights. 

No. 

We 

gilts. 

chicken.  .Inly  11 

Sept. 5. 

clii?keu. 

July  II. 

Sept.  5. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

1  19.0 

43.0 

5 

16.0 

53.5 

2  10.5 

+ 

6 

13.0 

52. C 

3  10.0 

36.5 

11.0 

46.0 

4  15.5 

;J9.o 

9 

12.0 

44.0 

8  9.5 

26.0 

10 

14.5 

50.0 

12  10.0 

29.5 

11 

lit.O 

(>8.0 

14  9.0 

27.5 

13 

9.0 

38.0 

15  14.5 

38.5 

17 

12.0 

47.0 

16  8.0 

24.0 

18 

7.0 

37.5 

20  9.0 

33.0 

19 

7.0 

40.0 

X  Died  August  IS. 
Summary  Showing  Results  of  Experiments. 

1.  If  skim  milk  be  added  to  the  ration  fed 
to  young  chickens  it  will  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  the  other  food*  given. 

2.  The  great  increase  in  average  gain  was 
coincident  with  the  periods  when  the  greatest 
amount  of  skim  milk  was  consumed. 

3.  Skim  milk  is  especially  valuable  as  a 
food  for  young  chickens  during  the  hot  dry 
weather,  and  becomes  of  less  importance  as 
the  chicken  grows  older  and  the  weather 
becomes  cooler.— W.  B.  Anderson,  in  Hural 
World.  Enghiiul. 


DON»T  WAIT 

AND 

Then  Get  Disappointed. 

Wo  have  hundreds  of  K.I.  Ked  Cockerels  siiitalile 
for  crossing,  grading  or  pure  hreeding.  thai  we  wilt 
sell  singly  for  $a  each,  or  several  al  $2  each,  if  raken 
in  Sept. n'r  Oct.  No  low  priced  males  will .  how- 
ever, be  kept  into  winter,  or  sold  in  the 
spring.  Cash  orders  hooked  now  for  full  ile/ivery. 
Circular  and  price  list  free. 

SA.nU£L  CUSHMAJ!*,  Pawtucbet,  B,  I. 
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Ethics  of  the  Show  Room. 

Writlon  for  Farm-PoultRY. 

To  one  who  constantly  sweeps  the  wide  Held 
of  poultrydom  with  his  glass,  many  strange 
things  appear.  Some  of  them  bring  up  the 
question  very  forcibly  :  '•  Is  there  anything  in 
the  nature  of  fancy  fowls  which  renders  thetn 
pernicious?  Anything  which  makes  associa- 
tion with  them  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the 
one  so  associated?  If  not,  how  may  we 
explain  the  sure  deterioration  along  certain 
lines,  in  the  characters  of  many  who  have  to 
do  with  the  sale  and  the  exhibition  of  fancy 
stock  of  this  kind?" 

I  know  a  woman  in  whom  every  grace  of 
culture  and  of  character  combine  to  name  the 
gracious  lady  to  whom  all  the  world  bows 
down.  .She  is  just,  upright,  truthful,  scorn- 
ing uncharity  and  deceit  of  every  sort.  She 
is  kindly,  and  has  an  open  heart  toward  that 
larger  humanity  which  esteems  all  others  at 
least  as  deserving  as  ourselves.  This  esti- 
mable woman  began  to  rear,  to  exhibit,  to  sell 
fancy  fowls.  Soon  a  change  passed  over  her, 
■  —  a  change  so  subtle  that  she  herself  conceived 
not  of  it,  nor  knew  that  her  standard  of  right 
had  been  lowered  along  just  one  line.  In  all 
else  her  conception  of  right  and  duty  toward 
humanity  is  the  same,  but  when  it  comes  to 
pulling  disqualifying  feathers  from  a  selected 
show  specimen,  she  can  not  only  do  this  with- 
out a  qualm  of  conscience,  but  can  urge  others 

—  novices  —  to  the  deed  with  a  superior  smile, 
on  the  plea  that  there  are  none  who  show  but 
do  the  same,  and  it  is  as  fair  for  one  as  for 
another. 

It  is  this  specious  bit  of  reasoning,  which 
contains  but  a  half  truth  and  a  whole  lie,  that 
60  distorts  the  vision  of  exhibitor  and  judge, 
I  believe,  in  a  majority  of  instances.  It  is  true 
that  the  practice  is  as  fair  for  one  as  for 
another:  it  is  also  too  sadly  true,  I  fear,  that 
a  majority,  at  least,  of  "all  the  rest"  are 
implicated  in  such  practices;  it  would  always 
be  true  of  some,  so  long  as  human  nature  is 
what  it  is,  even  in  spite  of  any  rules  for  judg- 
ing strictly  prohibiting  feather  pulling  and  all 
faking,  and  even  without  the  saving  clause, 
"they  all  do  it,  and  it  is  as  fair  for  one  as 
another." 

If  this  saving  clause  were  true  as  to  its  first 
thought,  it  could  never  be  true  as  to  its  second 

—  which  means,  in  effect,  that  it  is  really  fair 
for  all  —  unless  the  exhibitors  themselves 
were  the  only  ones  to  be  considered.  They 
are  the  "  all  "  included  in  the  defensive  state- 
ment; but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exhibitors 
are  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  "all  "on 
whom  these  questionable  acts  have  a  decisive 
effect.  The  great  buying  public,  for  whom 
the  shows  are  held  for  the  very  purpose  of 
"catching,"  are  indeed  caufjht,  and  with  a 
hook  of  deceit.  They  suppose  the  birds  on 
exhibition  to  be  what  they  .show  to  be;  the 
exorbitant  prices  (from  any  other  point  of 
view)  which  they  often  pay  for  birds  are  paid 
only  or  the  ground  that  these  birds  are  per- 
fectly feathered  above  others,  and  that  they 
are  titled  to  transmit  that  characteristic.  If 
"  they  all  do  it"  in  truth,  then  the  great  buy- 
ing public  is  hugely,  grossly  deceived,  and 
exhibitors  are  all  in  effect  liars. 

So  long  as  we  know  how  far  some  men 
tower  above  all  others  in  moral  quality,  we 
shall  tind  it  utterly  impossible  to  believe  that 
all  exhibitors  are  guilty  of  dccci)tion.  Person- 
ally I  know  one  man  in  the  fancy  poultry 
trade,  a  constant  exhibitor,  to  whom  I  have 
sent  birds,  trusting  absolutely  to  him  to  fix 
the  prices  on  them.  I  trust  there  are  many 
others  of  equal  probity  with  him  ;  but  I  think 
the  danger  is  that  many  will  deceive  them- 
selves by  the  maxim  quoted,  that  what  is  fair 
for  one  is  fair  for  all,  shutting  their  eyes  to 
the  greater  "all"  outside  the  company  of 
exhibitors  who  will  have  not  an  instant's 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  certain  acts  culpable 
in  the  extreme,  because  they  are  not  Idiiided 
to  the  real  character  of  such  acts  by  self 
interest. 

The  ethics  of  the  show  room  have  a  bearing 
in  two  dilVerent  directions  :  —  the  acts  of  both 
judges  and  exhibitors  will  lie  modilied  by 
their  several  attitudes  toward  show  room 
morals.  The  exhibitor  ni:iy  hoodwink  him- 
self into  believing  that  whatever  the  judge 
allows  to  pass  is  all  right,  and  without  hood- 
winking wl'l  then  be  ^eve  the  judge  himself 
"all  right."  The  judge  on  his  part  may  booil- 


wink  himself  just  as  effectively  on  the  old  plea 
that  they  all  do  it,  into  believing  that  he  «s  all 
right,  even  when  shutting  his  eyes  to  irregu- 
larities under  rules  which  "will  be  rigidly 
enforced      according  to  the  premium  li>l. 

Kven  outside  the  show  room,  self  interest 
exerts  such  a  jiowerful  inlluence  over  mm 
that  buyers  demand  a  strict  compliance  with 
morality  on  the  part  of  sellers,  when  very  lax 
themselves,  and  are  truly  am:ized  and  horri- 
fied at  crookedness  on  the  part  of  dealers  in 
fancy  fowl  and  eggs,  unconscious  that  they 
are  themselves  doing  the  same  thing,  in 
essence. 

An  instance  of  this  came  under  my  recent 
observation,  in  the  case  of  two  men  who  were 
looking  at  my  stock.  They  were  in  no  haste 
to  go,  and  as  we  chatted,  a  good  many  things 
cropped  up.  From  various  words  let  fall,  it 
appeared  that  only  the  strictest  probity  on 
the  part  of  dealers  in  fancy  stock  would  sat- 
isfy their  sense  of  justice.  Yet  I  discovered 
that  one  of  theui,  through  another  man 
emiiloyed  by  a  large  company  doing  him  "  a 
favor,"  had  the  rare  "  chance"  to  keep  poul- 
try without  it  costing  him  a  cent  for  feed. 
This  was  because  his  friend  would  favor  him 
by  taking  grain  for  him  from  the  stores  of  the 
company  in  whose  houses  the  friend  was 
employed.  That  this  was  absolute  stealing, 
and  more  culpable  than  the  giving  of  part 
value  with  which  some  poultry  men  were 
charged,  was  not  in  the  least  apparent  to  their 
moi  al  sense.  It  is  a  most  curious  study,  this 
dulling  of  the  moral  sense  in  spots,  by  self 
interest  and  custom. 

It  is  time  we  learned  that  cheating  is  cheat- 
ing when  we  practice  it,  even  as  we  know  it 
is  when  practiced  by  the  other  fellow;  that 
lying  is  lying,  in  our  mouths  as  in  those  of 
other  men;  that  lying  and  cheating  are  as 
culpable  in  the  show  room  as  elsewhere;  as 
culpal)le  in  judge  as  in  exhibitor;  as  culpable 
in  buyer  as  in  seller. 

The  times  were  young  when  tirst  the  buyers 
cried  "  it  is  naught,"  and  went  their  way  to 
boast  over  their  bargains.  Times  are  older 
now,  but  buyers  still  follow  the  same  methods 
of  getting  bargains,  and  show  room  ethics  are 
subject,  as  are  older  problems,  to  the  frailties 
of  human  nature.  As  long  as  men  are  human 
there  will  be  knaves,  especially  where  it  is 
easy  to  be  knavish.  It  is  the  part  of  all  who 
would  be  counted  in  the  other  lot  to  see  that 
we  do  no  knavish  deeds  on  the  plea  that  ouly 
thus  cau  we  succeed,  and  that  all  others  are 
knaves  with  us,  for  the  i)urposes  of  success 
onlv.  Myua  Y.  XouYS. 


Hens  That  Don't  tay. 

Food  for  .Suniiiier. 

Some  people  have  complained  to  me  that 
their  hens  which  are  confined  in  yards  do  not 
now  lay  well.  The  hens  laid  well  through  the 
spring,  but  now,  although  they  feed  the  same 
ration,  they  get  but  few  eggs.  I  have  had  the 
same  experience  with  hens,  and  perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  suggest  some  methods  of  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  hens  which  do  not  have  the 
run  of  a  range  where  grass  and  insects  are 
obtained. 

First,  the  ration  which  gives  good  results  in 
the  early  spring  is  not  adapted  to  the  warm 
weather  of  mid-summer.  The  carbonaceous 
foods  that  then-  may  be  needed,  as  corn  and 
meat  scraps,  make  the  hens  too  fat  to  lay  well 
in  warm  weather,  and  they  are  also  too  heat- 
ing. If  such  concentrated  foods  as  cut  meat 
and  bone  are  fed,  except  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, it  may  cause  bowel  trouble.  AVhen  the 
winter  ration  is  continued  through  the  warm 
weather,  the  hens  conlincd  in  small  yards,  not 
getting  green  food  to  dilute  the  ration,  and 
not  being  induced  to  exercise,  get  too  fat,  and 
stop  laying.  This  I  know  to  be  true,  from 
my  own  experience.  Because  the  green  food 
was  not  at  hand,  and  because  I  was  too  busy 
with  other  work  to  provide  it,  the  hens  went 
without  it,  and  I  obtained  fewer  eggs. 

Now  I  wish  to  tell  how  I  have  tried  with 
some  success  to  solve  the  problem  of  making 
the  hens  profitable  when  confined  in  small 
yards.  A  plot  of  ground  was  selected  adjoin- 
ing the  poultry  yards,  for  growing  clover. 
This  was  inclosed  with  wire  netting,  so'that 
when  I  desired  I  could  use  the  plot  for  a 
pasture  for  the  hens.  Such  a  plot  should  be 
of  sufHcient  size  that  the  clover  can  be 
renewed  ouce  in  two  j  ears  by  ploughing  hair 


of  it,  planting  it  to  vegetables  one  year,  and 

then  rcseeding.  Here  is  a  good  place  to  grow 
cabbages  to  supply  the  hens  with  green  food 
in  the  winter.  A  jdan  1  would  suggest,  and 
T\  liich  I  shall  try,  is  to  plant  one-half  of  such 
a  jilot  to  cabbages,  using  the  hen  manure  for 
a  fertilizer,  then  in  July  sow  crimson  clover 
between  the  rows,  and  early  the  next  spring 
sow  the  common  red  clover  <m  the  ground. 
The  crimson  clover  will  furnish  a  grten  jias- 
ture  for  the  bins  duringlhc  late  fall  and  early 
winter,  anil  also  during  the  following  sprinir. 
if  it  does  not  winterkill. 

If  the  crimson  clover  survives  the  winter, 
(and  I  think  it  usually  will  in  my  latitude  if 
sown  in  .luly),  it  can  be  mown  in  the  spring, 
and  cut  with  a  clover  cutter  for  the  hens,  or  it 
may  be  used  for  a  pasture  for  the  hens,  which- 
ever plan  may  prove  the  best.  If  the  crimson 
clover  is  kept  down  by  cutting  it,  or  turning 
the  hens  on  it,  I  would  expect  the  red  <-lovcr 
which  is  sown  in  the  si)ring  to  make  suHicicnt 
growth  to  be  used  for  a  jiasture  later  in  the 
sunnncr.  If  there  are  several  yanls  of  hens 
they  can  be  alternately  turned  on  the  clover 
pasture,  if  it  joins  the  yards.  Clover  is  the 
most  economical  food  for  the  hens  with  which 
to  supplement  the  grain  ration.  I  think  when 
it  is  supplied  that  at  least  one-half  the  grain 
cau  be  saved,  more  eggs  will  be  obtained,  and 
the  hens  will  be  healthier.  The  hens  need 
bulkier  food  in  the  summer,  and  the  hens  nee<l 
the  clover  to  dilute  the  more  concentrated 
food. 

A  good  ration  for  laying  hens  must  contain 
nitrogen  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  these  are 
more  cheaply  supplied  in  clover  than  any 
other  form.  This  plan  which  I  have  described 
for  cheaply  sujiplying  the  hei^s  with  green 
food  when  confined  in  yards,  I  think  is  i)rac- 
ticable.  1  have  not  yet  got  it  in  complete 
operation,  but  I  have  for  some  time  turned 
my  hens  on  a  grass  plot  near  my  yards  every 
day,  and  will  soon  have  the  clover  pasture  for 
them.  "VYhen  I  neglect  to  turn  the  hens  on 
the  grass  range  for  two  or  three  days,  I  get 
less  eggs.  It  is  also  my  practice  to  scatter 
grain  over  my  yards  every  few  days,  and 
plow  it  in.  The  hens  are  induced  to  exercise 
by  scratching  out  the  grain,  and  they  also  find 
the  worms  and  other  insects  in  the  ground. 
This  animal  food  is  about  all  the  food  of  the 
kind  they  need  in  summer,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  cheapest  way  to  provide  it. 

Yards  should  be  rectangular  in  form,  so 
they  cau  be  more  easily  plowed.  Then  with 
one  horse  and  a  small  plow  the  soil  is  easily 
turned.  Shade  should  be  provided  for  the 
hens,  and  a  good  way  to  do  it  is  to  plant  trees 
or  vines  along  the  fences,  protect  them  from 
the  hens  for  a  year  or  two,  until  they  grow 
above  their  reach.  The  hens  furnish  the  fer- 
tilizer for  them,  and  when  you  frequently 
plow  the  yards  and  keep  the  bens  scratching, 
the  cultivation  costs  nothing.  Plums,  cherries, 
or  grapes,  are  desirable  for  planting  in  the 
yards,  and  will  add  something  to  the  income 
of  the  poultry  plant.  I  have  grapes  growing 
along  the  fences.  The  main  stem  is  carried 
to  the  top  of  a  six  foot  high  wire  netting. 
One  foot  above  this  another  wire  is  stretched, 
and  to  this  the  vine  is  trained.  I  clip  the 
hens'  wings,  and  they  get  but  few  grapes.— 
W.  II.  .lENKENS,  in  Ohio  Farmer. 


MINORCAS. 

S.f.ltl.iik  Mliion-iis,  sl;iMil.ir<l  iTiil  ft.r  luiiv  v  l.ty- 
ln^'<|ii;iMli<s.  I  iisi' III!'  Kim'Kit  NcMt  Hox<H  In  M 
pi'iis.  Yiiiini,' stoi'k  liiivr  liic  iuii|:<'<if  .'Hacic  liiiiii; 
an*l:ir;.'t'.lii':iUliy.  :iim1  vtf:i»rtiiis.  Fur  tin-  jmsl !'  >f.'irs 
liiivi' liioil  15.  .Mliiiir<'iis  1  \<  iiisl\ civ.  Kkks 
siralii  (liiipiirlt'il  iihils  i  l.'i  fni' S'.'Jiti:  i w<i  ur  luui c  sii- 
lliik's  $'J|HM' I'l.  Itoval  un<l  <'<>nu'll  birnliis  $1  pt  r  \h; 
or  $A  iifi-  no.    SliM-li  fur  <-:'\v. 

mt».  «;k«).  k.  monhok, 

Mcmlior  RIark  Mliuin  a  Clnh.         Drydt-n,  N.  V. 


MARKET  REVIEW. 

Eggs.— No  improvement  is  noted  in  the 
egg  situation.  Receipts  of  western  have  been 
large,  and  as  nearly  all  are  affected  by  beat 
trade  is  unsatisfactory.  The  best  western  arc 
offering  at  14ic.,  and  many  sell  at  13'fiil4c. 
A  few  special  marks  range  up  to  1.")  cents,  but 
this  kind  is  scarce.  Choice  fresh  eastern  sell 
at  WdiVtc.  Strictly  fine  nearby  eggs  are  scarce 
at  l!>'a'22c.  The  stock  of  eggs  in  cold  storage 
was  increased  .3,000  cases  last  week,  and  now 
amounts  to  14.5,014  cases,  against  Io0,."s30  cases 
last  year. 

Poultry. —  The  poultry  market  continues 
fairly  steady,  with  only  fair  supply.  North- 
ern chickens  are  lower  at  15®18c. ;  broilers, 
16«'20c. ;  western  iced  chickens,  14ftl6c.; 
fowb.  lO'Sllic.    Fresh  durks,  1.")fi IGc. 


OUR  EGGS  ARE  NOT  THE  DOLLAR  KIND 

nufl-i'W.Rnek.'r- -v.ja.oo  CUT  CLOVE.r  °  '^Xi^ 

l*ckln  Puck«,  per  setting. $1.5<>  I  " 
Miri  Crvslal  fJril.  100  lbs.  (1  :  ton  |7  I  Pure  Beef  AB.lOO  H)s.$2.00 
Cihrt  OviterSh  li.lOOlbe.  $1  ;  tin  16.50  I  Crucker  Cr'bilOO  lbl.»!.W 

OLEt£M»l>  ruCLTBT  CO.,  FlattiburK)  M.  V. 
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GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE 


W  rill'  nil- 
about 
Show 
HirdK. 


W  valiiliiUi  s, 


That's  wliat  I  expect  to  raise 
IIiIh  beasoii,  and  every  last  one  iif 
them  will  come  fidiu  prize  wlii- 
nliiK  stock.  Not  fr«>in  slock  that 
lias  taken  lnsl|.'iiillcaiit  pri/is  ui 
cinHilry  fairs  and  one-horse  shows, 
lint  fi-oni  winners  of  Fit  sis. 
StM'oinls  and  'I'hlrtls.  at  N<'w  ^'toK 
and  Koston.  That's  the  kllnl  —  llie 
only  kind  —  that  heads  my  lirer<lln>.' 
pen's.  I  shall  lie  rettilv  to  All  orilers 
fiirSliow  Birds  Antrnst  I.'i.  IMv  new 
ami  novel  liooklel  tells  all  alimit  my 
'■  Heaiily  Strain  "  of  w Inn lii^' (iolilen 
and  'ti^  free. 

FRED  BORMAN, 

I  >ail  )l  11  r\  ,  <  Oil  It. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LAYERS? 

Cox's  Barred  Ply.  Rocks 

Are  .-IS  pood  .is  the  hest,— stronir,  healthy,  vlporoun, 
nicely  harred,  farm  raised  hirtls.  selected  vear  liy  >  ear 
for  epKS  for  nine  vears  :  1!M  e(tcs  per  lien,  vearlv. 
Strictly    fresh,  liljihly    fertile   epps  for  li.-iicliint? 

Every  Day  in  the  Year, 
Cockerels,  $3,  $4,  $5  ea. 

H.  F.  COX.  Snbbath  Rest,  Pa. 

We  are  in  Line 
For  Yonr  Fall 

Our  rtne  new  calalopne ^rivos  you  some  new  ideas. 
Writt*  us  for  y*>ur  wants.  ^Ve  print  overytbfnp. 

EAGLK  PUB.  CO.,  I<»b  I).  pU-  ritt»nelfl.  Mans. 

 ('alaln;jiir  f rr<-.  

Fertile  Eggs. 

White  Wvandoltes.  $1  per  IS:  J-i  per  W. 

■White  and  Harred  I'lv.  Kocks,  $1  per  l.'i;  $5  per  100. 

S.  C.  \V.  I,.  11..  $1  nerlo:  $.5  per  IfiO. 

I'ekln  Ducks,  Rankin.  $1  per  11  :  $6  per  100. 

TRIUMPH  rOl'LTKY  KAKM, 

]>Ioiitvale,  N.  J. 

GRIT,  OYSTER  SHELLS,  AND  MEAT. 

Cheapest  and  bc^i  <m  Ilic  nKirkot  ;  send  UiV  prices. 
Fine  .'?toc'.  of  Thoroughbred  Foultiy.   Send  for 
list,   fan  please  all  in  t-illier  ?snpi»li<'s  or  siock. 
I>.  LINCOLN  OKK,  Jtox  1,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  RUDD,  SON  &  CO., 

Cmi  is-ion  Mcrclian'l'  and  Wlicilc-ali-  I>ralcrslu 

40  North  Street,     -  BOSTON. 

bund  stamp  lor  Market  Letter. 

Cures  Roup. 

The  evidence  keeps  accumulating  day  by 
clay  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  treating 
Koiip  is  that  de.scribed  in  Mr.  M.  K.  Hover's 
book  oil  Poultry  Diseases  by  the  use  of  our 

And  wliy  not?    Certainly  there  has  not  been 

a  remedy  used  in  the  last  century  which  will' 

cure  colds  and  sore  throat  in  human  beings 

as  quickly  as  the  "  Old  Anodyne."    It.  is  put 

up  in  two  sixes,  2.5  cents  and  50  cents; 

the  latter  is  most  economical,  as  the 

bottle  hoUIs  three  times  as  much. 

Sold  by  dealers  in  medicine,  or  sent  by  mail, 

])ost-paid, on  receipt  by  usof  price  as  above. 

We  will  send  to  any  address  by  mail, 

r7„_  _  post-paid,  Mr.  BoyerV  Imok  on 
n  iGGj    I'oiiltrj-  DiHcasCK  ami  Treatment, 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  i'-^'h,  Boston,  Mass. 
THE  POULTRY  ARCHITECT. 

for  poultry  houses,  coops,  roosts,  nest  boxes,  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  poultry  yard,  with-  praelical 
Informatl'in  on  tlielr  construction.   I'rice  'ih  cents. 

CCP  DCPflOn  Poiillrv   Account  Book.  Most 

COO  nUuUnU  simple,  practical,  and  easily  kept 
hook  of  the  kind:  f<ir  one  or  ten  vards.  I'rice 2.?cent«, 
GUIDE  and  calaVigiie  of  other  tiooks  free. 

H.  A.  KUB>'S,  Box  400  C.  Atlanta,  Ga, 
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Karm  -  Poultry 
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FAEM-POULTRY 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENT  CLUB. 


Jii  ihu  Ji/farlmenl  ul  I  jjublUlted  mailer  perlatning  to 
l/ie  t'j-/>ei  iiitenl  Club  and  Us  work  trill  appear.  H'e 
uanC  ewru  member  to  fee  I  perfectly  /  ree  to  aft  ques- 
tions and  make  suggestions.  Discussions  of  topics  sug- 
gested to  members  by  their  own  record  sheets  are 
especially  desired. 

H   

IiittTt'sting  Statistics. 

How  Much  a  Braliinii  Hfn  EatB  and 
Produces. 

One  of  our  Massachusetts  members  keeps  a 
very  complete  record  of  a  pen  of  i-ight  Brah- 
nias,  and  sends  us  a  monthly  report  of  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  by  the  pen,  the 
individual  egfe'  record  of  each  hen,  and  the 
weight  of  each  egg  —  all  recorded  daily.  The 
weight  of  food  represents  the  amount  actually 
consumed.  As  a  record  is  made  of  the  amount 
fed,  and  the  amount  removed  after  the  fowls 
have  bad  a  suflicient  quantity,  the  amount 
removed  is  deducted  from  the  amount  fed, 
giving  the  actual  anjount  disposed  of  by  the 
fowls.  From  the  reports  covering  nine  months, 
October  to  June  inclusive,  we  have  been  able 
to'  glean  some  interesting  facts.  Owing  to 
,lack  of  time  we  have  followed  only  the  work 
of  two  heus  in  detail.  The  egg  records  and 
weight  of  eggs  are  the  actual  records  of  two 
heus.  The  food  weights  and  proportion  of 
each  food  are  the  average  daily  allowance  con- 
sumed by  one  hen,  and  are  made  from  the 
daily  records  of  the  pen. 

The  mash  was  fed  at  night,  and  contained  a 
variety  of  ground  grains,  bulky  green  stuff, 
and  meat  food.  This  mash  is  weighed  when 
fed,  and  therefore  the  weight  is  a  large  part 
water  —  (about  half).  The  dry  grain  and 
fresh  green  stuff  is  a^o  accounted  for  by 
weighing.  Cut  bone  or  meat  when  fed,  was 
also  weighed.  These  reports  cover  months 
when  the  fowls  were  confined  in  the  house, 
where -all  green  food  had  to  be  fed,  and  also 
months  when  they  were  on  grass  runs.  This 
has  been  considered  in  making  the  average 
weight  of  the  ration,  and  an  allowance  made 
to  account  for  all  green  food  consumed, 
whether  indoors  or  out. 

lu  the  273  days  the  hen  produced  14G  eggs, 
worth  about  §3.0i  at  average  market  price 
(23  cents  per  dozen).  These  eggs  had  an 
actual  total  weight  of  21.25  pounds. 

The  average  amount  of  food  consumed  by 
one  hen  during  the  nine  mouths,  including 
green  and  meat  foods,  grain,  and  mash,  was  a 
little  over  S5  pounds. 

Approximately  this  is  five  ounces  of  food 
per  day  for  one  hen.  Of  this  three  ounces 
was  mash  food.  One-half  to  one  ounce  was 
dry  whole  grain.  One  ounce  to  one  and  one- 
half  ounce  was  either  cut  bone,  meat,  or  green 
food  (beets,  turnips,  cabbages,  lawn  clippings, 
cut  clover,  etc.)  The  bone  or  meat  was  used 
about  three  times  a  week,  as  a  rule,  and  the 
remainder-  of  the  we.ek  the  green  stuff  took  its 
place.  The  mash  always  contained  some  meat 
food,  unless  the  maximum  amount  of  meat  or 
bone  was  fed  that  day.  ■ 

Koughly,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  average 
daily  food  of  one  heu  was :  One  and  one-half 
ounces  of  water  in  mash,  (drinking  water  is 
not  accounted  for,  fresh  water,  grit  and  shell 
were  always  before  the  birds,  and  no  account 
taken  of  the  amountcousumed).  Oue-half  an 
ounce  of  moist  meat  food.  One  and  oue-half 
.  to  two  ounces  of  dry  grain;  of  this  three- 
fourths  to  one  ounce  was  ground  stuff  for  the 
nia>h.  One  to  one  and  oue-half  ounces  moist 
green  food. 

it  loidc  four  pounds  of  food  to  supply  the 
bi  n  while  producing  one  pound  of  eggs.  As 
a  considerable  part  of  the  food  weight  was 
water,  we  think  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Ihe  food  would  be  one  and  one-fourth  cents  a 
jiound.  Approximately  it  took  nine  cents 
worth  of  food  to  produce  one  dozen  eggs — 
three- fourths  of  a  cent  per  egg. 

The  cost  of  the  food  per  w-cek  for  one  hen 
was  a  trifle  less  than  three  cents.  The  aver- 
age value  per  week  of  eggs  received  from  this 
hen  was  about  eight  cents — (a  trifle  less). 
Total  value  of  the  eggs  received  was  about 
jio.Oi:  cost  of  food  about  §1.07,— giving  §1.97 
returns  in  eggs  for  the  nine  months  as  profit 
over  cost  of  food. 

This  hen  is  a  yearling  Light  Brahma,  of 
about  two  pounds  less  than  standard  weijjht. 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  nine  months  she  laid 
nearly  three  times  her  own  weight  in  eggs. 
AS  a  pullet  she  made  a  record  of  better  than 
two  hundred  eggs;  or,  in  a  year  from  the  time 
she  laid  her  first  egg  she  had  produced  more 
than  four  times  her  own  (pullet)  weight  in 
egg--*- 

To  keep  this  hen  for  the  remainder  of  the 
club  year  (until  October  1st)  will  cost  about 
36  cents,  making  a  total  cost  of  entire  food  of 
one  hen  for  one  year,  §1.43.  .If  she  had 
stopped  laying  July  1st,  and  did  not  lay  again 
for  three  months,  (she  is  still  laying),  she 
would  still  have  a  balance  of  $1.G1  in  her 
favor  at  the  end  of  her  year. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  men- 
tioned earnings  are  for  one  particular  hen. 
The  average  earnings  per  hen  for  the  whole 
pen  are  somewhat  ditFerent.  The  average 
number  of  eggs  per  hen  for  the  nine  months, 
was  nine  dozen.  Their  market  value  being 
§2.25,  gives  a  profit  from  eggs  above  food  cost 
of  §1.1S  per  heu. 

The  cost  of  producing  the  eggs  from  entire 
pen,  was  about  twelve  cents  a  dozen,  or  one 
cent  each.  The  value  of  the  average  weekly 
production  of  eggs  was  less  than  six  cents; 
the  cost  of  food  per  hen  less  than  three  cents 
for  the  week. 

About  five  and  one-half  pounds  (pen  aver- 
age) of  food  were  re(iuired  to  supply  the  needs 
of  each  hen  while  producing  one  ppund  of 
eggs. 

The  maximum  (average)  amount  of  food 
consumed  by  one  hen  on  any  one  day  in  the 
nine  months,  was  eight  ounces.  The  mini- 
mum amount  of  food  consumed  by  one  hen  on 
any  one  day,  was  three  and  one-half  ounces. 
Average  daily*  ration  consumed  by  one  hen, 
was  five  ounces.  The  fowls  were  always  fed 
according  to  appetite,  and  were  well  fed. 

The  poorest  layer  in  the  pen  produced  only 
Go  eggs  iu  the  273  days, —  her  product  having 
a  value  of  §1.36,  giving  her  au  earning  of 
only  twenty-nine  cents  above  the  average  cost 
of  the  food  per  hen. 

This  hen  is  full  standard  weight,  and  nearly 
two  pounds  heavier  than  the  record  hen  of 
the  pen.  It  is  quite  probable  that  she  is  one 
of  the  heaviest  feeders  in  the  pen,  and  con- 
sumes more  food  than  her  more  prolific 
sisters.  Such  being  the  case,  she  is  what 
dairymen  call  a  "  waster."'  She  is  of  value 
only  for  meat;  and,  as  an  egg  producer,  does 
not  pay  her  keep. 

The  eggs  from  this  poor  layer  had  an  actual 
weight  of  S. 5  pounds;  her  eggs  were  smaller 
than  those  of  her  more  prolific  sister.  Figur- 
ing that  she  consumed  only  the  average 
amount  of  food  per  hen  for  the  pen,  we  find 
that  she  consumed  ten  pounds  of  food  for 
every  pound  of  eggs  she  produced.  Her  eggs 
cost  more  than  one  and  three-fifths  cents  per 
egg.    She  did  not  lay  her  own  weight  in  eggs. 

This  looks  as  if  the  standard  weight  for 
Light  Brahmas  is  rather  too  heavy  for  good 
results  in  eggs.  The  best  layers  in  this  pen 
are  all  below  standard  weight;  the  poorest 
layer  being  full  standard  w^eight,  (nine  and 
one-half  pounds),— the  best  layer  weighing 
but  seven  and  three-quarters  pounds. 

The  presence  of  this  non-paying  hen  in  a 
small  pen  of  the  fowls,  (now  six,  formerly 
eight  hens),  is  a  good  argument  iu  favor  of 
keeping  individual  records.  Such  a  "waster'" 
is  not  a  desirable  hen  to  breed  f rom  —  or  to 
keep. 

To  Members   Keepiiis   Individual  Hen 
Kecords. 

All  members  w  ho  are  now  keeping  individ- 
ual hen  egg  records  will  confer  a  favor  on  the 
club  if  they  will  make  au  efl'oit  to  continue 
their  record  keeping  (for  the  hens  they  are 
reporting)  until  the  end  of  the  club  year. 
Quite  a  number  of  members  keeping  such 
records  have  dropped  out  during  past  two 
months.  Those  who  still  persevere  in  keep- 
ing individual  records  arc  doing  good  work, 
and  we  hope  that  they  will  try  to  make 
reports  for  a  full  year. 

Experiment  Club  Xotes. 
The  hen  whose  eggs  cost  you  (for  food) 
from  five  to  twelve  cents  a  dozen,  is  the  profit 
maker.  The  hen  whose  eggs  cost  you  twenty- 
four  cents  a  dozen  is  a  rank  waster,  a  beefy 
hen,  and  fit  only  for  the  table.  There  are 
many  "  wasters  "'  in  most  flocks,  and  they 
need  to  be  weeded  out  to  save  the  profits. 


Keeping  individual  reconls  is  the  only  way  to 
determine  which  hen  does  the  work. 

•  ♦  • 

According  to  the  variety  of  fowls  you  keep, 
and  their  prolificacy,  you  can  feed  a  well 
balanced  ration,  and  produce  eggs  at  a  cost  per 
egg  for  food  of  less  than  one-half  a  cent  up  to 
two  cents,  according  to  the  hen. 

Mediterranean  varieties  require  an  average 
ration  of  about  three  and  one-half  ounces  of 
food  per  day  per  fowl —  about  eighty  pounds 
of  food  per  fowl  per  year.  Cost  of  food  for 
one  hen  for  the  year,  about  §1. 

•  •  • 

American  varieties  require  an  average  ration 
of  about  four  and  two-fifths  ounces  of  food 
per  day  per  fowl  —  a  trifle  over  ninety-four 
pounds  of  food,  or  a  cost  of  about  §1.1S  per 
fowl  per  year. 

•  .  • 

Asiatic  varieties  require  an  average  ration 
of  about  five  ounces  of  food  per  day  per  fowl 
— atrifleoverone  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds 
of  food,  or  a  cost  of  §1.43  per  fowl  per  year. 
•»* 

The  best  average  egg  yield  for  any  pen  of 
Mediterraneans  (a  pen  of  Leghorns)  reported 
to  the  club  last  year,  was  175  eggs  per  hen. 
Katiiig  the  eggs  at  nine  to  the  pound,  this  is 
about  lij.5  pounds  of  eggs  per  ben  per  year  — 
about  4.1  pounds  of  food  being  required  to 
produce  one  pound  of  eggs.  Market  value  of 
carcass,  in  this  class,  is  small. 

•  »  * 

The  best  average  egg  yield  for  any  pen  of 
Americans  (a  pen  of  B.  P.  Kocks)  reported  to 
the  club  last  year,  was  180  eggs  per  hen. 
Rating  these  eggs  at  eight  to  the  pound,  this 
is  about  22.5  pounds  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year 
—  about  4.2  pounds  of  food  consumed  while 
producing  one  pound  of  eggs.  Value  of  car- 
cass as  market  poultry,  the  best. 

•  •  • 

The  best  average  egg  yield  for  any  pen  of 
Asiatics  (a  pen  of  Brahmas)  reported  to  the 
club  last  year,  was  100. G  eggs  per  ben.  Hat- 
ing the  eggs  at  seven  to  the  pound,  this  is 
about  14.4  pounds  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year — ■■ 
nearly  8  pounds  of  food  consumed  while  pro- 
ducing one  pound  of  eggs.  Market  value  of 
carcass,  good.  (In  another  column  we  give 
a  nine  months  report  of  a  pen  of  Brahmas  in 
this  year"s  club,  which  makes  a  better  show- 
ing)- 

•  .  * 

So  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  club 
reports,  the  American  varieties  are  the  equals 
of  the  Mediterraneans  as  egg  producers.  For 
table  poultry  and  good  sizable  meaty  eggs, 
the  American  take  first  rank. 

•  »  * 

In  the  matter  of  egg  production  there  is  not 
so  much  difference  between  the  several 
varieties  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  In 
all  varieties  which  can  lay  any  claim  to  utility 
value,  even  the  despised  mongrels,  200  eggs 
iu  a  year  hens  have  been  produced.  Where 
eggs  alone  are  the  consideration,  the  variety 
which  pleases  the  man  and  which  suits  him 
best,  is  the  one  he  will  have  the  best  results 
from.  If  marketable  qualities  of  carcass  have 
to  be  considered,  he  must  choose  a  variety 
that  produces  six  pounds  (or  heavier)  hens  — 
and  in  some  sections  of  the  country  the  skin 
and  legs  must  be  yellow. 

Using  above  figures,  and  allowing  a  market 
value  of  two  cents  each  for  the  eggs,  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  earnings  of  the  three  classes, 
as  accounted  for  by  the  representative  pens, 
above  the  cost  of  their  food,  was  as  follows: 
Profit  per  year  per  hen.  Mediterraneans,  §2.30 ; 
Americans,  §2.42;  Asiatics,  §.58.  The  Asi- 
atics did  not  have  a  good  represeufcition  in 
the  club  reports.  Had  this  class  been  repre- 
sented by  a  pen  having  an  average  of  144  eggs 
per  hen,  its  profits  would  figure  §1.57.  This 
figure,  we  think,  is  a  more  fair  estimate. 

•  »• 

The  hens  quoted  iu  the  preceding  paragraph 
are  representative  pens.  For  the  general  run 
of  fowls,  kept  "  any  old  way,"  100  eggs  iu  a 
year  per  hen  is  setting  the  avertige  a  little 
high.  It  costs  fully  75  cents  a  year,  per  fowl, 
to  feed  such  hens;  and  the  eggs  sell  from  ten 
to  fifteen  cents  the  dozen.  Their  owners  will 
tell  you  that  "hens  don"t  pay;"  but  it  isn't 
true  —  you  can  figure  a  profit  even  for  the-e 
heuii. 


WhySoManyPie 


T^^^^H  in  round  numbers  bow  many 
millions  of  young  chicks  die 
^  f rom  different  causes  known 
^-  '  ■  M  to  80  few  of  tlie  hundreds  of 

^^^^^^^^^  tbousands  of  poultrv  raisers. 

TO  ASS U  R E  S U CC ESS 

and  learn  how  to  I'Tt^fint  the  bii:  Icsses  eo  C'-mmon  in 
poultry  raieiiiR   it  is,   c-iily  iit  r.-5;iry  to  own  a  copy  of 

Practical  Poultry  Culture 

which  will  start  you  right  and  keep  yon  right,  1  •  ev 
entbing  the  beginner  should  know,  and  aide  tt--  expe- 
rienced in  a  hundred  ways.  It  consists  of  1^0  pa^-g  of 
up*tO*date  poultry  lore  from  the  pens  o(  practi- 
cal and  experienced  hands.  Endorsed  by  all  leading  poal* 
try  authorities  and  editors  of  poultry  publications.  Don't 
be  aatisned  until  you  get  it.    It  will  both  make  and  savo 


rienccd  in  a  hundred  ways.  It  consists  of  1^0  pa^-g  of 
up*tO*date  poultry  lore  from  the  pens  of  practi- 
cal and  experienced  hands.  Endorsed  by  all  leading  poal* 
try  authorities  and  editors  of  poultry  publications.  Don't 
be  aatisned  until  you  get  it.  It  will  both  make  and  savo 
you  mont^v.  I'rict-  35ri.nts  mai  1  m-etpaid.  or50c6zUa 
includihe  a  year's  sabscription  to  the 

AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST 

a  monthly  publicatiunof  sterling  t&Iuc  and  iudic;>ri.e&blo 
to  the  Up  if.-date  Farmer,  Oard'-ner,  Live  StocK  and 
Poultry  liftifirr.    Efcular  Bcbsrripti"  n  price.  Socentt.* 

Address  EPITOWIST  PUB.  CO,,  'ndianapolis,  Ind. 
BROILERS  FOR  PROFIT,  50  cents. 

Farm-Poultry  IJotlor,  50  <<  iits. 

I'rotitiible  Poultry  Fariuiug;,  'i't  ei-iilo. 
A  Living  From  Poultry,  2.5  cenlK. 

A  Few  Hens,  iiioiitlily,  one  jr.  25  cents. 

All  the  above  for  Sl.OO.  Address 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYEK,  Hamuioutou,  K.  J. 


CAPON 

(iapKr-Worni     Kx  tractor. 
25c.    Remit  by  Money- 
Order  or  retristered  letter. 
G.  P.  PILLING 
1229  CallowtiiU  Street, 
Philadelpliiii,  Pa. 


l(.rii|.ii'ie  set'withfnU 
irisiniriions.   pf>si-p;u<l,  i 
on  receipt  of  t2.5(t.   2rtp,  I 
Capon  Hfwk  free  for  2o. 
stamp.  l'ou!tr>- Marker.  ] 
2-"c.    iloup  Svriii;^*-,  Ilk-.  , 

TOOLS 


BREDTO  LAY 

■\V.  WY  \Nl)OTTKS, 

"  •  "  i  PLYMOtTII  KOCKS. 

Carefully  bred  from  dams  of  tlamUird  wci^'lil. 
whose  egg  laviug  record  for  l  acli  siKi  wdiiig  f.'.-iu  r.i- 
lion  was  individuallv  known  to  liave  uicreasetl  from 
Year  to  vear.  Malts  are  all  from  -.tJO-ejIg  lieus,  »l.oO 
her  Sitting  of^l^..^^^  POULTKV  FAKM 

P.  O.  Box  US.  Lawrmee,  Mass. 


HOCGHTON  S  AVIKE  EGG  CAKKIEK 


Leads 
list. 


Patent  applied  for. 


t  lie 

  ^enil 

stamp  f*»r  re- 
iluceil  i>rice 
list  and  Hsli- 
monials  from 
people-  w  lio 
II  ^e  IliiMii. 
;;AMrKI.  H. 
HOI'  (i  II  - 
T I )  N .  II  r- 


COLDTHWAITE'S 

Continental 

Poultry 

Food 

A  balanced  ration,  composed  of  six  kinds  of  gralo. 
Meat  and  Fish  meal. 

PRICE,  S1.50  PEK  HrXUKED  LI5S. 

GREEN  GUT  BEEF  BONE. 

PrlL-^:  24  CIS.  per  lb.;  lots  of  100  lbs.,  $2.  Grain  and 

Poultrv  Ji^iipplies  of  all  kinds.   Samples  free. 

£.  H.  DOBLi:  CO., 

West  Ouincj  ,  Mass. 

""VICTOR 

NCUBATOR 

Il.itraes  Chickens  by  Steam 

3 ^Absolutely  self-roj^alalinff. 
The  simplest^    ranst  r*^HftV>iPt 
and  che-'ipt-st  tirst-cl.ies  Hatcher 
-v.-,-^  in  the  ni.Hrket.    Circulars  free. 

4cent^>*        tiKO.  EUTEL.  CO,,  Uuiacy,!!!' 

BUFFnTON'S  BUFFS^ 

Price  of  eggs  reduced.  Uiill'  and  Baried  P.  H''.''';; 
Biiir  and  White  Leghorn,  liiiff  W  > andotles.  )■"» 
Cocliiii.  and  Kliode  Island  Ke.ls.  Sl.-'o  per  15:S->  lor 
45.  Inciihator  eggs  from  fairly  good  stock  oi  aiio\c 
varielK-s  $;3  for  100:  So  tor -HO.  -A  few  eggs  to  spar- 
from  Itiitr,  HIaek  and  While  Cochin  Dantams  for 
l.l.  We  can  spare  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  lu  lots  ol  1 
cock  and  5  hens  for  S-i.   Send  Lir  circular. 

KOWLAND  G.  HfFFINTON. 
BoxGTT,  F:.ll  Itiver,  MafS. 


Tlie 
Sani<ary.< 
Poultry 
Drinlvin:.; 
Foufiiain 


CLEANED  AND  FILLED 
in  a  Minute. 

The  latest,  cheapest  and  hot. 
See  the  name.  .Just  wlial  you 
want.  -Anv  poultry  supply 
deaU  r  — or  direct  from 


.\TSATT  BEOS., 
Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Send  for  Ciiculai  s. 


core  wm.  give  vou  a  watch  cpcc 

r  n  t  C   Addnu  UH,  BSD.  CO..  8T^  O.  S.  X.  UTV.  T  H 


\ 
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Karm:-  Poultry 


30© 


Little  cure,  "  any  kind  of  hens,"  little  profits. 
Godil  ciire,  good  hens,  good  profits. 

*  *  * 

Right  now  is  a  good  time  tp  begin  to  keep 
good  hens.  Ivcep  the  licst,  give  them  the  liest 
of  care  and  food,  and  ii'[iort  them  to  the 
Experiment  C'hib. 

*  ■*  * 

Join  the  fliil  now,  and  begin  record  keeping. 
Find  out  what  your  fowls  arc  doing,  and  if 
you  are  making  a  fair  per  cent  of  prolit.  The 
club  begins  ii  new  year  October  lirst.  Get 
some  of  the  new  blanks,  and  keep  ;i  record. 
*   »  * 

Try  to  begin  with  the  rest.  October  1st  is 
the  date  our  year  begins.  Keep  ii  record  of  a 
pen  of  hens  and  a  pen  of  luillcts  if  you  can. 
Be  sure  to  send  in  your  name  nov;,  so  you  will 
receive  your  blanks  on  time. 


End  of  the  Suinnscr  Scratohings. 

There  is  slill  time  to  build  that  |ioultry 
house,  if  you  will  only  get  right  ilown  to  busi- 
ness. There  will  be  enough  hot  weather  to 
dry  it  out  well,  if  you  keep  the  doors  and 
windows  wide  open  every  pleasant  and  breezy 
day  until  cold  weather  comes.  Dig  up  the 
earth  floor  frequently,  so  that  it  can  dry  well. 

*  *  * 

Don't  neglect  shade  for  your  growing  pul- 
lets. There  is  .still  enough  hot  sun  to  make 
them  very  uncomfortable  unless  they  have 
shelter  to  run  to.  A  piece  of  Keponset  paper 
two  and  a  half  yarils  long,  with  a  strip  of  fur- 
ring tacked  to  either  end,  can  be  made  into  an 
ideal  shelter  tent,  if  stretched  over  a  horizon- 
tal bar  set  with  two  uprights,  and  the  tent 
made  fast  with  cords  running  from  the  furring 
end  pieces  to  pegs  in  the  ground.  These 
shelter  tents  make  tine  shade  in  the  absence  of 
bushes  and  shrubbery. 

*  *-   *  * 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you  ought 
to  get  your  poultry  house  in  shape  for  winter. 
The  top  of  that  well  worn  and  be-droppinged 
earth  Uoor,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  ought  to 
come  up,  and  be  put  on  the  garden  for  fertili- 
zer. Fill  its  place  with  well  aired  fresh  earth. 
*■  *   *  ♦ 

The  lice  need  a  little  attention  again.  Do  a 
thorough  job  of  dusting  the  fowls,  each  of 
them  once  a  week,  for  at  least  three  dustings. 
Any  good  insect  powder  will  do.  Tobacco 
dust  and  line  coal  ashes  or  well  slaked  lime, 
mixed,  make  a  good  cheap  dusting  powder; 
it  is  effective,  too.  The  roosts. and  droppings 
boards  need  a  bath  of  kerosene  or  some  good 
liquid  lice  killer.  Hot  whitewash  for  the 
nest  boxes  and  walls  of  the  house.  Slosh'  it 
on  with  a  broom  everywhere. 

*  *  *  * 

Cull  the  llocks  closely.  Don't  keep  over 
any  scrubs  or  overf  at  hens.  You  want  only, 
the  profit  makers  and  good  breeding  birds. 

*  »   *  * 

This  is  the  best  time  iu  the  year  to  buy 
breeding  stock.  The  price  is  low,  for  breeders 
are  disposing  of  all  the  adults  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  winter,  and  have  a  large  flock  of  sur- 
plus youngsters.  Don't  expect  "  something 
for  nothing."  Good  birds  are  ofl'ered  by 
Farm-Poiti-tky  advertisers  at  low  prices, 
quality  considered.  It  will  pay  you  to  con- 
sult the  advertising  columns  carefully  from 
now  on,  if  you  intend  to  buy  stock. 

*  *  *  * 

If  you  buy  your  breeders  now  it  will  save 
many  disappointments.  They  will  have  time 
to  get  accustomed  to  their  new  home  before 
severe  weather,  and  you  will  be  able  to  have 
them  in  good  breeding  condition. 

*  *   «  * 

Waiting  to  buy  stock  until  the  breeding 
aeason  is  already  on,  results  iu  much  bitter 
disappointment.  The  birds  in  strange  quar- 
ters, among  strangers,  and  getting  dill'erent 
care,  sutler  homesickness,  and  get  out  of  con- 
dition. You  cannot  expect  fertile  eggs  or 
good  chicks  from  breeders  that  are  homesick 
or  otherwise  out  of  condition. 

*  *  *  * 

In  selecting  birds  to  keep  over  winter, 
remember  that  sound  strong  constitution  and 
health  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  All 
other  things  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
importance  of  health.  Unless  you  save  healthy 
fowls  for  breeders,  and  keep  them  healthy,  it 
will  be  useless  to  try  to  get  healthy  chickens 
itom  the  birds  In  the  spring. 


Do  not  decei\e  yourself  by  thinking  you 
can  buy  ii  two  dollar  bird  for  tif'y  cents.  The 
man  who  tries  to  get  ''something  fur  nothing" 
in  that  fashion,  usually  finds  himself  coming 
out  at  the  small  end  of  the  burn. 

«   «    *  . 

(iet  a  good  supply  of  earth  under  cover  fur 
winter  use.  A  plentiful  supjily  of  dry  earlh 
in  winter  is  a. great  convenience  for  poultry 
keepers. 

«   «   •  « 

A  few  window  boxes,  in  which  to  sow  seed 
for  green  food  for  the  early  chickens,  will  be 
found  useful.  If  you  have  plenty  of  earth 
under  co\  er  you  can  i)ut  ofl"  making  the  boxes 
until  dull  days  and  long  evenings  make  indoor 
work  attractive. 

«   «   •  • 

The  old  fowls  are  ragged  iu  moult,  and 
should  be  provided  with  shelter  from  rough 
W'inds.  Do  not  forget  that  the  necessity  of 
growing  new  plu:nage  calls  for  animal  food 
antl  liberal  feeding.  It  docs  not  pay  to  starve 
or  overfeed  any  fowl  at  any  time.  Moulting 
birds  are  no  e.xception  to  this  rule.  Feed 
according  to  appetite,  but  make  the  food 
tempting.  Green  food  they  should  have 
freely,  and  the  fresher  it  is  the  better.  It 
will  be  relished  better,  aud  do  more  good  if 
y»u  let  them  gather  it  for  themselves  on  good 
green  pasture. 

*   *   *  # 

Do  not  condemn  the  breeder  who  sold  you 
the  eggs  until  the  chicks  have  moulted  their 
chicken  feathers.  Many  a  chicken  looks  like 
a  cull  to  the  novice  until  it  puts  on  the  plum- 
age which  denotes  maturity. 

The  majority  of  the  chicks  this  season  that 
wc  have  seen  have  turned  out  well.  The 
promise  is  for  better  birds  than  ever  before  at 
the  coming  fall  and  winter  shows.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  and  we  all  ought  to  try  to  have 
next  season's  birds  better  still. 

Dk.  Woods. 


Poultry  On  the  Farm. 

Three  years  ago  I  became  discouraged  in 
trying  to  raise  poultry  to  sell  by  the  pound. 
I  sold  otr forty-five  hens,  and  they  brought  me 
but  $9.90.  I  concluded  that  there  was  no 
proiit  iu  working  all  summer  with  chickens 
and  then  giving  them  away.  AYe  concluded 
to  raise  thoroughbred  chickens,  and  sell  them 
at  so  much  apiece,  or  not  sell  any.  We  kept 
all  the  hens  that  we  raised  from  the  thorough- 
bred eggs  which  we  bought,  apd  a  part  of  the 
cockerels  the  first  year.  We  purchased  a  roll 
of  wire  chicken  netting, made  a  chicken  yard, 
aud  penned  the  thoroughbred  hens  with  one 
cockerel,  and  set  the  eggs  under  our  mixed 
hens.  We  raised  enough  the  second  year  to 
warrant  us  iu  selling  off  our  mixed  stock. 
We  found  a  ready  sale  for  all  our  surplus 
thoroughbreds.  We  then  bought  two  fine 
cockerels,  and  mated  them  with  our  flock. 
The  result  was  that  we  could  not  raise  half 
chickens  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  and 
found  a  ready  sale  foi-  all  we  could  raise  at 
seventy-five  cents  each.  Is  not  that  encourag- 
ing compared  with  the  price  we  received  for 
the  mixed  ones?  We  have  two  neighbors  who 
are  doing  fully  as  well  with  a  different  breed. 
Any  farmer  who  will  have  the  courage  to 
make  a  start  in  this  business  will  never  regret 
it.  If  your  neighbors  laugh  at  you  for  paying 
a  large  price  for  your  eggs  at  the  beginning, 
and  ask  you  to  whom  you  expect  to  sell  your 
chickens  at  such  prices  as  you  expect  to  get, 
do  not  be  discouraged.  That  was  the  way 
our  neighbors  treated  us,  and  they  were 
almost  the  first  to  buy.  There  is  hardly  any- 
thing that  \\\\\  attract  attention  on  a  farm 
quicker  than  a  nice  flock  of  thoroughbreds. 
Now  we  are  not  fanciers,  remember,  but  have 
simply  substituteil  good  for  poor  stock,  and 
are  making  money  in  an  industiy  which 
before  was  profitless.— Mrs.  C.  F.  Lip.sky,  in 
AfjricuUural  Epitomist. 


A  curiously  misformed  duck  was  recently 
hatched  at  the  poultry  farm  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Yan  Horn,  which  is  managed  by  his  son, 
Egbert.  The  duck  has  four  legs  and  two 
bills,  the  extra  bill  growing  out  on  its  I»;ick. 
The  queer  duck  excites  much  curiosity,  and  a 
large  part  of  Egbert's  time  is  occupied  in 
watching  it.  —  Penrl  River,  N.  Y.,  iSttarch' 
light- 


As  to  Cold  Storage. 

Cold  storage  is  in  many  ways  an  advantage 
to  both  the  producer  ami  consumer.  It  relieves 
the  market  of  its  surplus  at  one  sCa.son,  and 
carries  it  along  until  the  timo  when  less  is 
coming  in,  and  with  this  storetl  surplus  it  is 
able  to  supply  the  consumer  at  a  timo  when 
he  could  not  obtain  excepting  at  almost  pro- 
hibitory prices,  or  perha|is  not  at  all  when  the 
season  of  i)ro<luetiun  was  past.  It  m  one 
sense  overcomes  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  because  it  creates  a  new  demand  in 
time  of  abundance,  and  has  a  supply  in  hand 
for  the  time  of  scarcity  ;  but  it  is  claiming  too 
much  to  assert  that  the  refrigerator  keeps  all 
things  in  their  natural  coiidilion  until  l(jng  out 
of  season.  It  arrests  decay,  but  it  cannot 
hold  all  the  flavors  intact;  aud  while  it  keeps 
some  things  mu(;h  better  than  others,  it  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  failure  in  the  products  of  the 
poultry  yard. 

We  have  eaten  eg<;s  from  the  refrigerator, 
cooked  almost  as  soon  us  takeu  out,  ami  while 
they  were  eatable,  and  perhaps  as  nutritious 
as  newly  laid  eggs,  they  had  not  the  same 
taste.  It  is  the  same  with  poultry.  Though 
it  may  be  and  is  kei)t  for  niunths  in  a  con- 
dition which  prevents  it  from  becoming  ofl'eii- 
sive  to  smell  or  taste,  it'  certainly  lacks  in 
the  flavor  which  we  have  learned  to  associate 
with  that  which  has  beeu  kept  just  long 
enough  without  freezing,  and  not  as  long 
as  Professor  Wiley  thinks  it  should  be  kept 
to  be  most  digestible.  We  prefer  ours  with 
less  ripening,  even  if  our  digestive  organs 
have  a  little  more  heavy  task. 

This  is  not  without  some  influence  upon  the 
demand  for  eggs  and  poultry.  Such  as  comes 
out  of  the  cold  storage  after  remaining  there 
long,  does  not  help  to  give  the  consumer  a 
desire  for  more.  It  is  too  much  like  the  pro- 
verbial crow  which  the  man  said  he  could  eat, 
but  "  be  hanged  if  he  hankered  after  it." 

That  we  are  not  alone  iu  our  opinion  of 
refrigerated  poultry  and  eggs,  is  shown  by  the 
ditlerence  in  price  in  our  market,  when  both 
fresh  and  refrigerated  stock  are  plenty,  and 
it  will  be  many  years,  we  think,  before  the 
poultry  keeper  who  makes  his  plans  to  have 
chickens  and  eggs  for  sale  in  the  winter 
mouths,  instead  of  at  the  season  when  they 
are  most  plenty  in  the  market,  will  not  find 
himself  well  repaid  for  whatever  extra  care 
and  expense  may  be  incurred  iu  their  produc- 
tion. 

Of  course  those  who  have  hatched  out  their 
chickens  early  will  be  better  prepared  to  have 
eggs  ne.vt  vviuter  than  those  who  hatch  them 
in  June,  and  yet  by  proper  care  and  feeding 
June  hatched  chickens  of  almost  any  breed, 
even  the  Brahmas,can  be  so  pushed  along  as  to 
grow  rapidly  and  mature  early  enough  to  lay 
in  December.  They  need  to  be  kept  growing 
every  day  from  the  egg,  to  be  healthy,  and 
not  troubled  by  lice,  and  their  food  should  be 
stimulating,  rather  than  fattening. 

We  do  not  mean  that  they  should  have  the 
professed  egg  foods  and  stimulants,  but  plenty 
of  meat  scraps,  good  grain,  and  abundant 
exercise,  aud  with  this  there  is  little  danger  of 
their  becoming  too  fat;  aud  if  put  iu  comfort- 
ably warm  houses  before  cold  nights  come, 
and  fed  regularly,  most  of  them  should  be 
laying  wheu  six  months  old.  Fall  hatched 
chickens,  too,  can  be  grown  in  suitable  houses, 
and  brought  to  a  roasting  size  iu  the  spring 
much  easier  than  the  winter  hatched  broods 


Rhode  Island  Red  Males 

ARE  JUST  THE  THING 

for  crossing  wllli  difl'erent  pure  Ijreds,  or  for  Knulint; 
up  common  niixcd  stocit  lulo  a  uniform  and  prolita- 
l)le  nock.  Tliey  impi  i  ss  tlieir  cliai  aclerislics  ou  llieir 
progeny  very  strongly,  no  matter  wliat  you  hrecd 
tlieni  wUli.  Fair  finality  rose  or  single  conilj  males, 
(•ot'kerels  dclivured  in  ^>L'pt.  au<l  Oct.  ?3eaeli  singly. 
Several  S2tacli.  Positively,  no  low  priced  males 
sold  In  winter  or  nprlne.  ChbIi  orders  booked 
now,  (Mfcniiir  mid  prii'c  list  free  to  all  wlio  Jipplv. 
SAIVtUCI.  OVBUMW,  l;>»wtu«k«t,  U.  t. 


can  be  made  into  broilers.  (»iu;  well  fattened 
fall  chicken  weighing  four  or  live  poinids  will 
sell  in  .\pril  or  in  .^lay  for  about  as  much  as 
two  broilers,  and  they  are  in  good  demand. 
They  may  have  consumed  a  little  more  food, 
but  there  is  less  expense  in  other  ways,  and 
they  are  <|uilo  as  easily  grown,  as  both  need 
to  Ije  in  warm  ((mirlersto  keep  them  growing 
steadily.— J  Y'<«»//(W«?i. 

The  Very  Best  Quality' 

$'.' per  lU)  ll>s. :  line  foi' elili'ks.  $:>  per  IINI  llis.  No  old 
horses  or  illseuhcd  meat.  liutdireeL  iwnn  the  hulidierB* 
i>loek.  A  few  of  those  (hie  Itlaek  Minorca  lireeders 
anil  chicks  left  lo  go  at  $1  to  $'.'  each.  Money  hack  It 
not  satlslled.  Clr.frce.  ,1.  K.  STIOVKNJSON, 
Itrookslde  INiullry  farm.         ColiinibiiH,  N.  J. 


AVIII  I  K 

V\.\  .  liOCKS, 

anti 

Wyandott«'H. 

W(;  ran  nf)W  of- 
fer you  a  lliu'  lot 
of  veai  ling  W  h. 
I'lyiM.iuih  l!...'l,s 
al  «ll.r>0  each. 
Fine  hveetU-rs  — 
good  ctdur  aud 
sliape. 

ijEi.<;i.\v 

IIAKICS. 
J'lueHt  Oii;iIi(y 

A  fe\y  p;iii>  i; 
nM>s.  old.  li/tli  pel- 
palrandup.  We  are  now  breeding  and  raising 
our  next  season's  winners,  and  lliose  desiilug 
either  breeders  or  young  this  fall  will  haye  Co 
book  their  orders  ahead.  i''li  sl  come  lUst  served. 

liOWr.AM)  .H-  WIIITNKV. 

<  ';nulirid;/epoi-t,  Ma^s. 


I'al.  Api)Ilcd  for. 


GiimaK  Ley  Banns 

S^Wl^  OJV. 

Can't  lose  olV,  ami  ai'O  neat,  light, 
and  dui'ahle. 

Prices  Postpaid. 
I'erdoz.,  .  .  .  'i'jc.;  per 2.').  .  .  .  40c. 
I'er  .'lO,  .  .  .  76c.;  per  l(tO.  .  $1.35 
Oivir  si/e  wanted.  Samples  for 
Ahuninnni  or  Hrass  tags  for  stamp. 
All  sni'pU'  tlealers  sell  them. 

KKYKS,  DAVIS  &  CO., 
ISattle  Creek,  Mich. 


Worth 
More  than 
All  the 
Poultry 
Books 

Ever 

Published. 

All  for  $4 


THE  NINE  VOLUMES  OF 

Farm-  Poultry/ 

Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

\'ols.  1,2,3,  bound  in  one  handsome  vol- 
ume.  Vols.  4,  5,  6,  7,  S,  9,  unbound. 

Regular  Yearly  Price  of  the  nine 
volunips  was  $0.50.  We  will  send  all 
for  $4.00  cash,  if  all  ordered  at  one  time. 
A  cohiplete  history  of  the  rise  of  the  poultry 
industry  may  be  gleaned  from  these  volumes. 

The  Best  Possible  Guide 
for  the  Amateur. 

Scud  all  oi'dera  lo 
I,  S.  JOHNSON  St.  CO.,  Boston,  MaMB. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Man  Behind  the  Hen. 

"We  heard  not  a  little  said  during  our  late 
war  with  Spain,  about  "  the  man  behind  the 
gun,"  —  that  it  was  the  man,  rather  than  the 
gun,  that  achieved  such  gratifying  successes. 
It  is  precisely  so  in  poultry  raising;  the  man, 
rather  than  the  hen,  "  the  man  1)ehiud  the 
hen,''  makes  the  success  or  muddles  the  pros- 
pect of  it. 

This  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  us  during 
a  recent  visit  to  Elaine,  where  we  found  two 
young  men  making  an  excellent  success  with 
broiler  chickens,  although  they  are  four  miles 
from  the  steamboat  landing,  and  a  long,  long 
way  from  depots  of  supplies  and  markets. 
AVith  a  couple  of  incubators  and  a  tifty  foot 
long  hot  water  pipe  Ijrooder  house,  they  have 
raised  about  twelve  hundred  broiler  chicks 
this  year,  and  a  finer  lot  than  those  we  saw 
being  dressed  for  market  it  would  be  hard  to 
lind. 

The  two  young  men  are  working  to  get 
money  to  complete  their  education,  one  of 
them  being  in  the  Harvard  medical,  and  the 
other  the  law  school;  and  they  will  clear 
enough  on  the  twelve  hundred  chickens  to  be 
a  substantial  help  to  thetn  in  the  coming  col- 
lege year's  expenses.  After  the  pressure  of 
broiler  work  is  over  they  plan  to  build  house 
room  for  about  a  hundred  good  pullets,  and 
tliey  "  expect  to  clean  up  a  few  dollars from 
the  eggs  they  gf  t  this  fall  and  winter. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  New  England 
"thrift,"'  and  is  particularly  interesting  only 
because  the  young  men  turned  to  poullry  rais- 
ing as  the  most  promising  branch  of  farm 
work,  the  opening  through  which  they  cotikl 
reach  sure  and  immediate  returns.  The  lack 
of  a  well  equipped  poultry  plant  didn't  dis- 
courage them;  not  having  good  stock  didn't 
"  phase"  them.  They  went  to  work  with  the 
material  within  reach,  and  because  they  are 
the  right  "  men  behind  the  hens,''  they  are 
winning  success,  and  FARM-POL'tTRy  con- 
gratulates tbeni. 


Appreciation  of  Good  Stock. 

A  correspondent  in  Ohio  writes:  "  I  can- 
not get  anything  much  around  here  in  good 
slock,  hardly  anyone  caring  about  thorough- 
breds, taking  into  account  the  large  number 
keeping  a  few  hens;  but  many  are  of  the  sort 
lliat  will  be  able  to  see  the  advantage  of  thor- 
oughbreds with  the  aid  of  judicious  explain- 
ing. I  hope  to  make  my  White 'Wyandottee 
jirolitable,  in  addition  to  the  pleiisure  I  can 
derive  from  keeping  thcin,  in  addition  to  the 
eggs  and  poultry  for  table,  which  certainly 
are  both  a  pleasure  and  delight." 

That  admirably  expresses  the  missionary 
spirit  in  a  few  words,  and  illustrates  the 
'■little  leaven"  which  is  spreading  and  sjjread- 
ing  all  over  this  broad  land  ;  yes,  all  over  the 
world.  No  one  can  have  better  opportunity 
to  see  this  than  the  editor  of  a  poultry  paper 
having  so  wide  a  circulation  as  Farm-Poul- 
try, and  the  evidence  of  the  steadily  growing 
appreciation  of  good  poultry  is  most  gratify- 
ing. 

A  man  becomes  interested  in  good  stock, 
and  by  "judicious  explaining"  interests  his 
neighbors  and  friends.  That  is  both  pleasur- 
able and  profitable  —  profitable  because  the 
neighbors  and  friends  come  to  want  to  buy 
males,  or  eggs  for  hatching,  etc.  Then  there 
is  the  better  results  coming  from  the  better 
care  given  the  better  stock,  and  a  whole  com- 
munity is  benefited.  There  is  evidence  on 
every  hand  of  this  steadily  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  good  stock,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
gratifying. 

Fanny  Field's  Five  Hundred  Dollars. 

AVe  have  had  of  late  a  number  of  requests 
for  further  contributions  from  Fanny  Field, 
aud  as  she  hasn't  favored  us  with  any  of  her 
bright  articles  for  some  time,  we  wrote  and 
asked  her  "  why,''  and  forwarded  one  letter 
which  asked  where  the  story  of  her  making 
§500  in  one  year  from  one  hundred  hens  could 
be  found,  to  which  she  writes  the  following 
characteristic  reply.  The  letter  is  too  good  to 
keep,  so  we  share  it  with  our  readers  : 

 ,  Mass.,  July  2Sth,  1S99. 

Dear  Bro.  Hunter:  —  Yours  of  the  2-tth  at 
hand.  Ever  since  your  "  impassioned  appeal  " 
of  some  weeks  (or  was  it  mouths)  ago,  1  have 
been  tryiug  to  find  time  to  "  write  something 
for  Farm-Poultrv,"  (have  no  end  of  good 
things  to  v/rite  about),  but  hens,  invalids, 
farming,  etc.,  have  kept  me  busy  about  eight- 
een hours  a  day,  and  writing  hen  articles  has 
been  utterly  out  of  the  race.  Now  I  am  up  to 
my  eyes  in  editorial  work  on  an  annual  pub- 
lication, and  as  I  work  for  nothing,  lioard 
myself,  find  my  own  kerosene  aud  postage, 
and  am  obliged  to  raustick  the  United  Slates, 
Canada,  and  part  of  China  for  material,  I  am 
of  course  enjoying  the  work  so  well  that  I 
could  not  think  of  slighting  it  one  bit — not 
even  to  tell  my  "  mourning  constituents "'  how 
to  make  "  $500  a  year  from  one  hundred  hens." 
(Good  Lord!)  they  have  "that  story"  some- 
what mixed  (like  Otis'  reports),  and  just  as 
soon  as  I  can  steal  the  time  I'll  give  F.-P.  the 
"  only  authentic,"  uncensored  account  of  that 
venture.  It  is  barely  possible  that  I  may  get 
it  in  shape  for  you  by  next  Tuesday,  Aug.  1st, 
but  won't  promise  —  so  of  course  you  will 
expect  it  then.      Yours  cheerfully, 

FAN^'Y  FiFLl). 

Poor  Hatches  in  England. 

"\V^e  have  spoken  once  or  twice  of  the  very 
generally  poor  hatches,  and  that  it  would 
most  probably  have  the  eflect  of  making 
prices  high  for  stock.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  with  little  stock  to  sell  buyers  would 
be  asked  a  good  price  for  what  was  for  sale. 

A  letter  just  received  from  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land tells  us  the  same  condition  obtains  over 
there.  He  writes :—"  The  ■  hatching  this 
season  has  been  dreadful  over  here,  far  worse 
than  many  people  care  to  tell,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  it  is  a  consolation  that  other  people 
have  been  just  as  bad.  We  have  not  nearly 
as  many  birds  as  we  should  like,  and  it  has 
put  us  back  in  our  work  most  discouragingly .'' 

There  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing that  others  are  in  the  same  ifnfoituuate 
position  as  ourselves,  and  yet  the  discourage- 
ment to  many  is  almost  a  disaster.  AVe  met 
a  young  man  la>t  week  who  was  consoling 
himself  with  the  thought  that  it  was  just  as 
well  his  hatches  had  been  poor,  as  Lie  hadu't 


the  money  to  build  bouses  to  put  the  birds  in 
if  he  had  them.  We  told  him  that  if  he  had 
raised  two  hundred  more  pullets  he  could 
have  sold  half  of  them  for  money  enough  to 
build  houses  to  put  the  other  half  in,  and  thus 
have  been  so  mucli  ahead.  Pullets  are  pullets 
this  year,  and  will  bring  good  prices. 

Clubbing  Subscriptions. 

Some  of  our  readers  apparently  think  that 
we  send  all  the  papers  for  which  we  make 
club  rates,  from  this  office.    One  letter  :isks: 

"  Do  you  send  Farm-Poultry  and  the 
Feather  at  the  same  time?  I  have  always 
received  Farm-Poultry  on  time,  but  the 
Feather  is  always  four  or  five  days  later." 
Auother  asks  why  we  don't  send  his  Poultry 
Keeper '  on  time.  "I  get  Farm-Poultry 
jiromptly,  but  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  some- 
times a  wgek  late  in  coming." 

Every  clubbing  subscription  is  sent  direct 
to  the  office  of  the  paper  clubbed  with,  and  is 
mailed  from  that  otliee,  not  from  J''.-P.  oflice. 
For  example,  when  we  receive  an  order  for 
Farm-Poulti'.y  and  the  Feather,  the  F.-P. 
subseription  is  entered  on  our  subscription 
books,  and  the  order  for  the  Feather  is  sent 
to  the  office  in  AVashington,  and  entered  on  its 
subscription  books,  and  the  two  papers  are 
mailed  each  from  its  own  office. 

It  is  so  with  all  club  subscriptions.  Each 
paper  receives  its  share  of  the  money,  and 
the  subscriber's  name  and  address;  thereafter 
the  subscriber  is  a  regular  subscriber  to  each 
paper.  If  you  do  not  receive  a  number  of 
another  paper  to  which  you  have  subscribed 
through  one  of  our  clubliing  ofl'ers,  write  to 
the  office  of  the  paper,  not  to  us.  Y''our  sub- 
scription has  been  sent  to  that  paper,  and  you 
have  become  one  of  their  regular  subscribers. 

"Something  for  Nothing." 


many  buyers  expect,  and  they  get  mad  because 
I  am  unwilling  to  give  away  birds  which  I 
advertise  for  sale,"  said  a  well  known  poultry- 
man  to  me  recently.  Then  handing  me  the 
following  letter,  he  said:  "Read  that;  il  will 
amuse  you." 

"Dear  Sir:  —  You  will  rememberthat  I  had 
fifty  eggs  of  you  last  spring,  and  that  the 
incubator  failed.  You  sent  fifty  more  eggs, 
and  I  did  not  get  many  chicks.    I  also  had 

fifty  eggs  from   ,  but  got  only  three 

chicks,  culls.  Fifty  eggs  from  another  breeder 
hatched  twenty  chicks,  and  all  died  but  three. 

"  Now  I  am  not  going  to  buy  any  more 
eggs,  and  I'm  not  going  to  monkey  any  more 
with  incubators.  I  want  ten  or  twelve  broicn 
€[/{/  While  Wyandotte  pullets  three  months 
old  ;  good  average  birds.  I  donH  want  cxdls. 
I  don't  want  show  birds,  but  I  expect  good 
white  birds  with  yellow  legs. 

"If  you  will  sell  me  these  cheap  I  will  take 
them,  otherwise  not.  I  have  done  nothing  all 
summer  but  blow  in  money  trying  to  get 
chicks,  and  what  few  I  did  get  the  cats  and 
diarrhoea  got  away  with,  and  I  am  not  a 
Vanderbilt. 

"  Birds  three  months  old  you  should  let  me 
have  for  tweuty-five  or  thirty  cents  each. 

Yours,   ." 

Such  a  letter  from  a  schoolboy  would  not 
be  surprising,  but  it  happens  to  come  from  a 
man  who  knows  better.  The  birds  which  he 
wants  will  run  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
and  a  half  pounds  each,  yet  he  tells  the  breeder 
he  should  sell  them  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cents  each. 

This  poultryman  has  a  good  market  for  aH 
his  culls,  and  at  the  time  the  letter  was 
received  was  able  to  get  at  the  market  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  each  for  all  the 
Ibree  months  old  chicks  he  could  spare — and 
for  market  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
whether  they  were  culls  or  not;  yet  this 
would-be  buyer  asks  him  to  select  good 
standard  birds,  bred  for  brown  eggs,  and  sell 
thi  in  for  less  than  half  the  market  price  for 
culls. 

The  fact  that  the  poultryman  had  already 
been  indulgent  by  duplicating  the  egg  order 
when  he  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
poor  luck  of  the  buyer,  gave  the  impression 
that  here  was  an  easy  man  to  work  for 
stock.  The  writer  of  the  letter  did  not 
expect  to  get  the  pullets  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  cents  each,  but  he  did  think  that  saying 
heshouki  have  them  for  such  a  price  would 
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induce  the  breeder  to  sell  good  birds  for  much 
less  than  they  are  worth. 

The  from  whom  eggs  were  purchased, 

is  one  of  the  most  reputable  men  in  the  busi- 
ness. He  was  undoulitcdly  :isked  and  ii:iid 
for  incubator  eggs,  and  supplied  Ihem.  From 
the  fact  that  the  buyer  w:is  unused  to  an 
incubator,  it  is  evident  that  the  eggs  were  not 
at  fault.  That  the  chicks  secured  were  culls, 
may  be  true,  but  that  in  no  way  reflects  on 
the  breeder.  It  is  nothing  strange  that  a 
h:itch  of  only  three  chicks  from  fifty  incubator 
eggs  should  not  produce  show  birds.  Heie 
again  is  evidence  of  :in  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  buyer  to  get  something  for  nothing.  He 
bought  and  paid  for  incubator  eggs,  but  he 
confidently  expected  the  breeder  to  send  him 
selected  eggs,  worth  as  much  per  sitting  as 
the  incubator  eggs  were  per  fifty. 

There  are  always  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  oftentimes 
buyers  are  victimized  by  unscrupulous  breed- 
ers; but  when  they  are,  we  are  not  long  in 
hearing  from  it.  It  is  also  true  thai  Ihe 
breeder  is  often  the  victim  of  unscrupulous 
buyers  who  attempt  to  get  something  for 
nothing. 

There  are  honest  and  dishonest  men  in 
every  business,  and  the  poultry  busiue>s  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  average  poultryman  possesses  the  average 
honesty  of  the  average  man. 

Good  goods  are  always  worth  a  fair  price. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  because  a  m:in  sells 
poullry  instead  of  dry  goods,  he  should  .-ell 
his  stock  below  cost. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  buyer  to  deal  honestly 
with  the  seller,  just  as  much  as  it  is  the  duly 
of  the  seller  to  deal  honestly  with  the  buyer. 
When  he  wishes  a  good  article  be  must  expect 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  It  is  poor  policy  for 
any  one  to  be  continually  scrambling  after 
"  something  for  nothing,"  and  in  Ihe  end  those 
who  do  this  thing  only  cheat  themselves. 

Dr.  AVt)oi)S. 


A  Few  Compliments. 

Helped  Him  Make  Money. 
Messrs.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co., — Gentlemen  :— 
I  was  extremely  pleased  to  notice  your  "  ad"' 
in  Youth's  Companion.  I  had  lost  your 
address  in  disturbance  caused  by  change  of 
residence.  AVheu  at  a  former  place,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  a  kind  neighbor  pitying  niy 
futile  attempts  to  make  poultry  pay,  loaned 
me  the  first  three  years  of  your  paper,  and  I 
can  say  in  all  sincerity  that  they  were  a  revela- 
tion to  me,  and  literally  coined  money  for  my 
pocket. 

I  had  poultry,  but  that's  all  I  could  say.  I 
was  out  of  pocket  by  the  strict  accounts  1 
kept,  and  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair 
when,  by  tttking  the  common  sense  advice  of 
Farm-Poultry.  I  reduced  cost  of  feeding  an 
average  flock  of  twenty-five  hens  to  ten  cents 
a  week,  got  trustees  of  church  to  build  a  sani- 
tary hen  house,  trebled  egg  yield,  and  raised 
such  good  fowls  that  the  sale  of  cockerels  and 
pullets  to  neighbors  was  no  small  item  each 
season.  I  could  say  other  good  things  about 
your  paper.  The  statements  made  may  seem 
exaggerated,  but  I  can  substantiate  them  if 
desired,  and  I  should  be  happy  to  write  for 
you  my  experience  if  you  ever  desire  it. 

If  your  paper  is  as  good  now  as  the  first 
volumes,  I  want  it,  as  I  intend  to  make  :i 
study  of  poultry  raising  as  thorough  as  possi- 
ble. Yours  very  sincerely, 

Corinth,  N.  Y.      Rev.  Edw.  .J.  Abbott. 

[Thank  you.  We  are  trying  to  make  a 
better  paper  now  than  even  the  first  three 
volumes.  AVill  be  much  pleased  to  have  yo|i 
w  rite  us  your  experience. —  En.] 

Cream  of  Them  All. 

After  a  year's  trial  of  the  best  three  poullry 
papers  I  could  find.  I  have  gone  back  to  one, 
FARM-Pt)ULTRY,  as  it  contains  the  cream  of 
them  all,  besides  Experiment  Clul)  reports, 
which  alone  are  worth  the  subscription  to  any 
one  keeping  poullry  as  an  object  lesson. 

Brimerton,  AVash.  N.  E.  R. 

It  Helps  Him. 

I  feel  it  my  duly  to  say  something  in  favor 
of  your  paper.  I  am  raising  poultry,  and 
have  gained  more  information  from  Farm- 
PouLTRY"  than  any  other  paper  I  ever  saw. 
I  can't  see  how  farmers  can  get  along  without 
il,  and  I  wish  you  great  success. 

Lanesboro,  Minn.  H.  R.  A. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

I      Correspondents  who  enclose  stamps /or  reply  receive 
■  immediate  answers  by  mail.     When  no  stamps  are 
'   eiiclosed  t/iiestivns  which  are  of  general  interest  and 
i  have  not  recently  appeared  here  are  printed  with 
I  answers  in  this  dejiartment.    Severa  i  correspondents 
sometimes  write  at  alioul  the  same  lime  to  ask  the  same 
question.    0/ course  on  fy  one  inquiry  is  printed .  Look 
I  for  the  answer  to  your  (jueslion^  not  for  your  initials 
and  residence. 


Questions  Briefly  Aiiswerefl. 

[Aiw  i)f  lilt'  nunilxrs  of  KAiiM-ron.TUY  loffi  iiii 
to  below,  will  be  siipj^lied  at  the  rate  of  live  eenis 

Fanny  Field's  $500  a  Ykak.— (W.  E.  c, 
Franklin,  Mass.) :  The  story  of  Fanny  Fiokl 
maUing  $500  in  one  year  from  one  hundred 
bens,  isn't  to  be  had  in  boolv  form,  so  far  as  we 
know;  think  it  was  printed  in  a  western 
asriciiltnral  paper.  That  was  done  when  slic 
lived  in  tlie  west.  We  will  try  to  get  the 
story,  and  reprint  it  in  F.-P. 

Shoot  the  Weasf:l.— (W.  H.  C,  .Jersey 
City,  N.  .7.) :  The  animal  was  most  probably 
a  weasel,  and  we  know  of  no  way  for  you  to 
catch  liim  but  shooting;  they  are  extremely 
shy  of  traps. 

Sick  Chicks.—  (G.  A.  C  Grafton, N.  II.): 
That  severe  storm  which  drenched  and  chilled 
all  your  chicks,  was  the  cause  of  all  your 
trouble  with  them.  I'robably  only  the  strong- 
est will  pull  through,  even  with  the  best 
treatment.  You  will  not  gain  much  by  try- 
ing to  doctor  them.  Give  tbetn  the  best  care 
you  can,  and  let  naturedo  the  rest.  A  simple 
tonic  may  help  iratters  some.  Try  putting  a 
teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  cinchona  (red)  in 
each  pint  or  quart  dish  of  drinking  water, 
according  to  age  of  the  chicks.  This  is  a  case 
where  a  little  of  Sheridan's  Condition  Powder 
in  the  mash  daily  will  help  matters;  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  tone  up  chicks  or  fowls. 

Roup.— ( -V.  B.  W.,  Lynn,  Mass.):  Your 
birds  have  roup,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
If  you  keep  them,  and  try  to  doctor  them,  you 
will  have  trouldo  always.  Better  kill  them 
at  once,  and  burn  up  every  scrap  of  them, 
blood  and  all.  Fumigate  the  house,  and  dis- 
infect it  thoroughly  before  you  attempt  to 
keep  other  fowls  there.  Be  sure  you  disin- 
fect the  floor  thoroughly.  Better  sprinkle  it 
with  sulpho-napthol  and  water  first,  and 
remove  all  the  old  earth  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches.  Then  give  the  floor  another  sprink- 
ling with  disinfectant,  and  put  in  six  inches 
on  a  level  of  new  fresh  earth  or  gravel. 

Heavy  Cock.— (W.  T.  H.,  Saugus,  Mass.) : 
A  male  bird  that  is  too  heavy  for  the  hens  is 
a  nuisance.  Better  get  rid  of  him,  and  get  a 
less  heavy  cock.  That  heavy  bird  is  the 
exciting  cause  of  most  of  the  trouble  with 
the  egg  organs  of  your  hens. 

Fakm  Paper.— (T.  A.  C,  Detroit,  Mich.) : 
You  will  find  the  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside, 
Chicago,  III.,  good  farm  papers  for  your 
section. 

Two  Story  Hen  House.—  (L.  H.  P., 
Woodstock,  Vt.)  :  Don't  build  a  two  story 
hen  house;  you  will  regret  it  if  you  do.  The 
first  story  will  be  damp  and  close,  and  the 
second  story  will  be  cold. 

Automatic  Feeding. — (F.  E.  C,  Swamp- 
scott,  Mass.)  :  AV'e  don't  know  of  a  device  to 
feed  fowls  grain  at  regular  intervals,  auto- 
matically. There  have  been  a  number  of  such 
things  attempted  at  diflTerent  times,  but  we 
doubt  their  ever  being  a  success  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view. 


Brown  Leghorn  Questions. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  How  many  different  strains 
of  Brown  Leghorns  are  there,  and  what  par- 
ticular strain  is  considered  the  best  for  egg 
purposes,  and  which  for  exhibition  purposes? 

Is  a  cock  allowed  more  than  five  points  to 
bis  comb  —  or  does  more  than  this  number 
disqualify  him?  J.  J.  H. 

Galveston,  Texas. 

There  are  as  many  different  strains  almost 
as  there  are  breeders  of  Brown  Leghorns ; 
each  breeder  having  his  own  individual 
strain.  All  are  good  for  egg  purposes,  but 
we  do  not  know  of  any  one  strain  that  has 
been  bred  especially  to  that  point.  As  color 
points,  stripe  in  hackle,  saddle,  etc.,  are 
extremely  difficult  to  breed  up  antl  maintain, 


the  attention  of  breeders  has  been  nbsorbeil 
in  that  direction,  to  the  overlooking  of  the 
less  important  quality  of  egg  production. 

Which  are  considered  the  best  for  exhibition 
purposes,  wouldn't  be  easy  to  decide.  Kach 
breeder  thinks  his  the  best  —  and  the  contests 
in  the  show  room  give  one  breeder  the  lead 
this  month,  and  another  the  lead  next  month 
or  year,  and  so  it  goes. 

A  cock  should  have  five  points  to  his  comb, 
but  more  or  less  than  five  points  doesn't  dis- 
qualify—  only  causes  a  cut  or  discount  in 
proportion.  If  more  or  less  than  five  points 
in  comb  disqualified,  nine-tenths  of  the  birds 
raised  would  be  disqualilicd ;  i)erfcct  combs 
are  very  rare  indeed,  and  many  birds  have  to 
be  used  that  have  four  or  six  points  in  comb, 
etc. 


Catarrhal  Troubh'?  • 

Mr.  Editor:  —  I^ikc  many  of  your  subscrili- 
ers,  I  would  like  to  know  what  ails  my 
poultry.  They  have  a  "click''  as  if  some- 
thing iiad  lodged  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  they  were  trying  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is 
most  troublesome  at  feeding  time.  It  seems 
verv  iirevalent  here. 

Last  fall  1  had  thirty  atfected.  I  have  killed 
them  at  various  stages,  but  find  nothing 
wrong  with  them.  A  lecturer  here  before 
the  farmers'  institute  was  unable  to  say  what 
the  trouble  was.  I  wrote  to  the  Provincial 
experiment  farm.  They  told  me  to  kill  them 
all.  1  did  not  like  to* do"  that,  and  so  penned 
them  all  by  themselves.  I  never  had  better 
layers.  The  thirty  averaged  about  twenty 
eggs  per  day,  most  of  the  winter.  I  felt 
pleased  that  I  had  not  killed  them.  Tried 
various  remedies,  but  with  no  apparent  efiect. 
They  do  not  seem  sick. 

Now  the  young  stock  are  getting  the  same 
"  click,"  and  I  am  worried  for  fear  it  may  get 
to  be  something  worse.  They  never  appear 
sick,  eat  Well,  and  are  as  spry  as  larks.  Can 
you  suggest  a  cause  and  a  cure?  E.  P. 

Grantham,  B.  C. 

AVe  think  that  it  is  a  mild  catarrhal  trouble. 
The  "click"  is  caused  by  the  effort  of  the 
bird  to  dislodge  a  bit  of  mucus,  or  a  morsel  of 
food  which  has  lodged  in  the  throat.  Fowls 
that  have  no  catarrhal  trouble  often  make  a 
"click"  when  eating,  owing  to  something 
starting  to  "  go  down  the  wrong  way."  With 
such  a  wholesale  lot  of  fowls  aflected  ao  you 
have,  there  is  probably  catarrh  which  aggra- 
vates and  increases  the  tendency  to  "  click.'' 
We  should  not  breed  from  birds  that  were 
badly  affiicted,  even  though  apparently  well 
otherwise.  Try  putting  two  grains  of  tartar 
emetic  in  each  pint  of  drinking  water.  Please 
report  results. 


About  Foultry  Houses. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  am  jilanning  to  build  a  hen 
house  this  fall,  and  had  about  made  up  my 
mind  to  adopt  the  scratching  shed  plan.  In 
a  recent  number  you  illustrated  the  scratching 
pen  idea,  which  seems  to  me  to  possess 
superior  advantages.  So  fiir  as  I  can  see,  it 
is  not  open  to  any  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  scratching  shed  house.  Will  you  please 
express  your  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  better 
house?  I  think  your  advice  would  benefit 
many  who  at  this  season  are  about  building 
to  accommodate  their  growing  flocks. 

West  Haven,  Conn.  C.  H.  T. 

Personally  we  would  not  advise  you  to 
build  on  the  "open  front"  scratching  shed 
plan.  For  localities  where  the  winters  are  as 
cold  and  bleak  as  they  are  here  in  New 
England,  it  is  not  very  satisfactory.  All  the 
houses  we  have  seen  that  were  built  on  the 
"open  front"  scratching  shed  plan  were 
very  cold  houses.  On  a  visit  to  the  K.  I. 
experiment  station,  last  winter,  we  noticed 
that  the  fowls  i:i  the  scratching  shed  houses 
nearly  all  had  their  combs  frosted;  while 
those  occupying  houses  similar  to  the  scratch- 
ing room  plan  were  untouched  by  frost.  The 
birds  in  the  close  built  houses  were  ajjparently 
in  much  better  condition  than  those  in  the 
"open  front"  scratching  shed  houses.  We  at 
first  were  iiiclined  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
scratching  shed  house,  but  after  experience 
with  it  at  our  former  home,  and  after  many 
talks  with  practical  men  who  have  used  the 
"open  front"  scratching  sheil  house,  we  were 
convinced  that  it  was  not  all  it  should  be.  It 
was  personal  experience  combined  with  the 
experience  of  others,  which  led  us  to  have 
the  plans  of  the  scratching  room  house 
drawn  for  FARiM-Pot  LTRY,  to  offer  to  its 
readers  a  better  poultry  house. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  John  H.  Robinson 
promulgated  "  the  heresy  that  the  '  open 
front'  scratching  shed  plan  of  housing  is,  for 
a  cold  climate,  fundamentally  wrong,  in  that 
the  temperature  of  the  house  cannot  be  kept 
as  nearly  uniform  in  changeable  weather  as 
the  temperature  of  the  close  bouse." 


At  that  time  we  were  not  fully  in  aiiurd 
with  the  "heresy"  of  Mr.  lioliiiison,  but  our 
own  experience  anil  careful  observation  of 
the  facts  has  led  us  to  believe  that  Mr.  K.'s 
statement  was  not  "  heresy,"  but  "  gospel." 

Itisdillicult  to  maintain  an  even  tempera- 
ture in  the  "open  /ronl"  house.  Shutting 
down  the  curtains  does  not  keep  out  the  cold, 
and  it  does  not  wholly  break  the  wind  on 
stormy  days.  We  have  never  yet  seen  a 
house  built  on  these  plans  where  the  swing- 
ing curtains  fitted  sufliciently  well  to  keep 
snow  anil  cold  drafts  out  of  the  shed. 

'I'hc  splitting  of  the  house  i-nto  two  rooms, 
and  so  practically  lessening  the  amount  of 
floor  space  i)er  fowl,  is  in  itself  a  disadv:iii- 
tage.  Of  course,  having  two  rooms  docs  not 
really  lessen  the  floor  area,  but  it  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  as  the  fowls  will  be  found 
either  all  in  the  shed  or  all  in  the  bedioiim. 
so  that  they  really  spend  the  most  of  tlufir 
time  in  half  of  the  house,  and  practically  have 
less  floor  space  than  if  the  hou.se  floor  was  all 
in  one  room. 

The  scratching  room  house  is  practically  a 
close  bouse,  which  can  be  readily  converted 
into  a  shed  if  desired.  We  have  one  fault  to 
find  with  the  plans  as  published.  There  is 
one  window  too  many;  we  think  the  lixetl 
window  which  comes  on  the  stud  would  be 
lietter  if  left  out.  The  scratching  room  house 
possesses  all  the  advantages  of  "a  living  room 
and  a  sleeping  room"  house.  It  has  two 
rooms,  but  they  are  so  disposed  that  the  floor 
space  is  not  broken,  and  the  fowls  enjoy  the 
full  floor  area,  with  no  partition  to  interfere. 
The  scratching  room  house  possesses  all  the 
advantages  possible  in  an  "open  front"  house, 
with  none  of  the  disadvantages.  The  win- 
dows when  closed  make  it  a  closed  house. 
The  glass  windows,  unlike  cloth  screens,  do 
not  admit  cold  wind  and  sifted  snow.  There 
are  no  awkward  swinging  shutters  that 
"won't  fit  when  you  want  them  to."  The 
windows  are  made  to  slide  easily  in  "  ways," 
and  fit  as  snugly  as  the  windows  in  any  close 
bouse.  In  a  long  house  you  have  only  one 
room  to  pass  through,  instead  of  having  to  go 
through  a  shed  and  a  roosting  room.  We  do 
not  claim  that  the  scratching  room  house  is 
perfect,  but  we  do  think  that  it  possesses 
many  practical  advantages  over  other  houses, 
especially  over  the  "open  front"  scratching 
shed  house. 

Each  builder  will  build  his  house  to  suit  his 
own  notions;  but  we  think  that  he  will  find 
the  idea  suggested  in  the  scratching  room 
house,  one  that  he  will  do  well  to  follow. 

i)R.  AVOODS. 


In  a  Hot  Climate. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  for  some  time  con- 
templated going  into  the  poultry  business, 
and  have  pretty  well  decided  all  points  to  my 
satisfaction,  excepting  as  to  climate  con- 
ditions. Do  you  think  that  our  summer 
weather  here  is  too  hot  for  the  successful 
rearing  of  chickens  and  Pekin  ducks? 

Garnett,  S.  C.  .1.  S.  B. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
prevent  your  successfully  raising  chickens 
and  ducks  in  your  climate.  The  important 
thing  would  be  to  provide  abundant  shade  in 
summer,  and  green  food,  also  vegetable  food, 
in  abundance.  The  food  ration  in  summer 
should  be  largely  green  and  vegetable  food. 

The  great  difficulty  in  your  location  is  dis- 
tance from  the  great  markets,  if  you  are 
going  into  commercial  poultry  raising.  That 
distance  means  a  great  expense  for  freights, 
and  for  ice  in  summer  shipping;  the  latter 
being  an  absolute  necessity  if  you  would 
have  your  stuff  arrive  in  eatable  condition. 
Wouldn't  you  do  better  to  make  eggs  for 
market  your  chief  reliance? 


Cats  vs.  Chickens. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  a  pet  cat  that  brought, 
in  a  chicken  she  had  killed.  I  bad  just 
read  in  .July  1st  issue,  of  a  man  who  tied  a 
chick  about  the  neck  of  his  pet  dog  to  cure  it 
of  killing  chicks,  and  so  I  tied  the  chicken  to 
the  cat's  neck.  She  ate  what  she  could  reach, 
and  then  lay  down  to  let  her  kittens  do  the 
rest.  You  ou<rht  to  have  published  that 
story  under  "  Fowl  Hits,"  if  it  was  a  joke. 
The'cat  isn't  cured.  W'.  E. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

That  was  a  dog  cure,  and  not  a  cat  cure, 
although  we  confess  we  haven't  much  faith 
in  that  kind  of  a  cure.  We  introduce  our 
cats  to  the  mother  hens  before  the  cats  get 


their  first  taste  of  chicken.  The  In  n  pirks 
and  so, maltreats  the  cats  (we  help  the  hen  If 
necessary),  that  the  result  is  that  cat  can't 
look  a  chicken  in  the  face.  When  once  a  cat 
or  dog  gets  a  taste  of  fresh  killed  chicken, 
and  gets  in  the  habit  of  killing  them,  we  do 
not  believe  that  they  can  be  cured,  and  live. 
The  only  cure  is  to  kill  the  cat  or  dog, or  keep 
the  chickens  out  of  reach.  We  use  a  shot 
gun  and  a  box  trap  bailed  with  catnip  to  cure 
feline  chicken  thieves.  It  is  a  sure  cure  when 
you  kill  the  cat  — :tndaiiy  cut  that  will  kill 
ciiieks  deserves  death. 


A  <Ju<-Klion  of  Ileiolily. 

Mr.  Kditor: —  Will  ehicks  raiseil  from  lale 
matured  stock  inln  rit  th:it  (jiiality  from  Uii  ir 
)iarcnts;  provided  the  ehicks  are  1ki1«IiciI 
e:irlv  in  the  spring?  .1.  \\ .  II. 

oinaha,  Neb. 

It  you  mean  that  the  sloek  was  late  hatched, 
that  does  not  alVeet  the  inheritance  of  the 
chick.  As  a  rule  late  hatcluHl  binls  and  very 
early  hatched  birds  have  a  tcn<leiicy  to  early 
maturity.  Fowls  which  matured  early  them- 
selves will  beget  a  larger  pin-cenlage  of  early 
maturing  chicks  (no  matter  when  hatched), 
than  fowls  that  were  slow  to  mature.  Besides 
hereditary  tendencies,  food,  care,  climate  :ind 
conditions  under  which  the  chicks  are  reared, 
all  have  their  influence  on  the  time  reqiiiretl 
to  reach  maturitv. 


An  I'lisolicited  Testiiiioiiial. 
WellesJey  Hills,  Mass.,  July  20,  ISOO. 
1).  .1.  Lambert,  Apponaug,  R.  I.  —  Dear 
Sir :  —  I  owe  ijart  of  my  suei-ess  with  jioultry 
to  your  "  Death  to  IJce."  1  lind  it  pays  in  solid 
cash  to  use  a  good  dusting  powder  throughout 
the  year. 

3Iy  Bull' Wyandottes  that  made  such  an  egg 
record  last  winter  were  brought  up  on  Death 
to  Lice.  Without  it  they  would  not  have  laid 
twelve  dozen  eggs  each  within  one  year  from 
the  egg.  They  were  dusted  in  anticipation  of 
hatching,  and  have  received  the  powder  at 
regular  intervals  to  the  present  time. 

In  my  work  along  the  line  of  jxniltry  dis- 
eases, I  get  letters  asking  what  to  use  for  lice. 
I  always  answer:  "  Use  a  good  insect  pow- 
der." I  depend  on  Lambert's  I)ealh  to  Lice. 
Truly,     N.  W.  Sanborn,  M.  D. 


DEATH  TO  LICE  REMEDIES. 


WHEN 

Yipiir  lillli*  rtiirkcn^  riun'l 
;:r()W.  Irmk  duil  .-ind  sleepy,  e,\- 
aiiiiiM-  llie  Inp  of  (lieir  iu-u<ls 
In  I'  1  ire.  \\  lieii  >"on  \v;iii|  1 1> 
Ii\  tlieiii  iiicelv.  (piickl'v  ami 
well,  ii-e  l.aniliert  Dealli  i<> 
I>i(-e  Diiitnieiii.  It  is  aKo  piioi] 
7/,^  for  head  on  ehihiien.  i»r 

scaly  shanks  on  fowU:  ](j  and 
25c.  poslpakl. 


WHEN 


Your  hen  houses  hecoinr  Infested,  I<)ok  under 
and  around  the  roosts  and  <iropphi;;s  hoarrts  for 
niites  or  spider  lice.  'I'hese  Iii(  U*  hh)od  --nekers 
will  ei-aw!  upon  llK-ir  virihns  at  nit;li  I .  aM<l  e.\- 
lra<'l  Ilieir  tu-sl  lihxKl.  no  nialter  wluMlier  Ihey 
are  eoninion  seruhs  or  a  SIW  lhornii^r|ij,|(.,j, 
I  >eal  h  to  Lice  Sjieclal,  dlsstdved  in  kero.^ene.  will 
ei-adjcale  Uieni  m  ^'ood  shap*?.  Sample  by  mail, 
'.111-. ;  one  poun<l.  4(>c.,  poslpald. 


WHEN 


\i>\\  only  think  that  your  liens  are  not  lousy, 
|iicU  o:ieoiil  and  h)ok  closely  auHHi;;  their  llufiy 
feai hers  ai'nnid  the  thighs  and  venl.  Luniherl  s 
Deaili  to  IJee  Towdor  is  tlie  pioneer  remedy  for 
diislin;i  fowls.  1 1  cleans  as  fast  as  you  pu  t  It  on. 
No  waiting;.  A  n)inule  and  a  handful  does  'he 
linsiuess;  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  it  do'es  not 
stain  or  injure  the  finest  plumage.  .Sample  10c. 
liy  mail:  15  o/,.,  25c.;  48  o/..,  50c.;  100  oz.»  SI, 
f.  o.  I. .  ncaresi  aKency. 


WHEN 


Voii  are  llxiiiK  to  exlilblt  your  Ijlrds  at  a  fair  or 
.■.how,  don't  for  |illy"s  sake  have  ilieni  loii.^y. 
They  wllln  look 'half  as  well  sr)  altccteil  as 
tlic\' vvfinld  (dean  and  comforlahU-.  If  you  liap- 
peti  lo  forget  lliis  nnlll  llicy  arclii  lliesliow  pens, 
don't  licafraid  lo  put  l.anilien's  on  llieni.  Tliey 
will  look  IjcliiT,  smell  Ijcllcr.  and  win  a  belter 
place  than  tlu-y  \v»uld I f  lousy. 


WHEN 


Von  have  read  this  announcenienl.  w  rite  me  3' 
l)ostal  card,  and  I  will  mail  you  a  I'ockel  Book 
I'idiiter  tor  I'raclical  I'oultiy  Keepers,  one  of 
the  bl-;rtrcst.  Illllc  hooks  yrni  i-versaw  on  the  ^ivc- 
awav  connler.  Jlwiiltell  yon  .sonietlilnt; alionl 
ponllr>  keepinf.'  Iliat  you  are  anxiiius  to  Know. 


WHEN 


I'or 


Von  want  Death  to  TJcc  'inicU,  ask  your  di  aler 
for  If.  If  he  docs  not  keep  il.sinnl  in<*  hi,.,  ad- 
ilr('*;<  will)  your  order  for  a  sample,  .'ind  (  w-o' 
endeavor  to  induce  him  toputilin  slock.  !• 
samples  and  "  I'olnters  "always  address 

D.  .J.  L,  AM  BERT, 

Kox  SOI).  Apporuuig,  K. 
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Wilrk  Li-RH  in  IMyiuuuth  ICockH. 

Mr.  KJitor:— 1  wish  you  woulil  kindly 
answer  tlirouj^h  tlie  coluruiiH  of  your  paper  a 
(|U«itloii  In  rej,'anJ  to  my  White  I',  lioclcs.  I 
liiive  bri;d  thoiii  for  three  yearn;  niy  cockerel 
has  been  from  a  ditl'ereiit  hen  eacli  veur. 
Thin  year  niuny  of  n>y  chicks  came  out 'with 
(lark  or  pink  le;,'s,  mostly  iimon^  the  pullets; 
the  cockerels  have  yellow  lci^s,and  the  pullets 
dark  ones.    What  causes  it? 

I  have  a  friend  who  breeds  Barred  P.  Rocks 
from  pure  bred  stock,  and  his  chicks  are  the 
same  as  mine.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
thorouKbbred  stock,  and  he  keeps  but  the  one 
kind.  Why  should  the  pullets  have  dark  Ic^'s, 
and  the  cockerels  yellow?  Their  be;iks  are 
vellow,  and  they  are  all  ri^lit  but  their  If^js. 

Dol-jevllle,  .  B.  H.  G. 

It  Is  "  in  the  blood."  If  you  will  read  the 
history  of  the  I'lymouth  liocks,  publi-<lied  in 
September  1st,  ].S!K'),  KAKM-I'Di  r/ruY,  you 
will  SCO  that  It  is  a  made  (or  composite) 
variety,  the  blood  of  several  varieties  being 
mixed  tofjelber,— the  Black  Java  being  one  of 
those  varieties.  The  Black  Java  has  black 
legs,  hence  the  tendency  to  black  or  dark  legs 
in  the  riy mouth  Itocks;  of  course,  the 
Whites  being  sports  from  the  Barred,  we 
may  speak  of  them  as  one  family. 

Experienced  breeders  do  not  borrow 
trouble  about  the  dark  legs  in  the  chicks  it 
the  undercolor  of  the  shanks  is  yellow, 
{jecause  the  color  comes  all  right  as  the  pullels 
mature,  especially  if  they  are  running  in  fresh 
green  grass.  Upon  this  point  the  article 
mentioned  above,  ((pioting  from  Wallace's 
book),  says:  "The  bright  yellow  on  legs  and 
beak  so  much  desired  does  not  always  come 
with  Iho  chick.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  females  show  a  tawny,  dusky,  or  very 
dark  color;  and  the  males  that  show  a  clear 
bright  yellow  usually  have  flesh  colored  or 
pale  yellow  legs  and  beak  when  fully  matured, 
and  the  plumage  will  be  lacking  in  pro- 
nounced distinctiveness  in  both  the  hue  of 
ground  color  and  barring;  but  those  that 
show  brownish  yellow  or  tawny  on  the 
surface,  with  dark  yellow  plainly  visible 
underneath,  will,  as  a  rule,  come  at  maturity 
to  the  desired  color,  and  the  signs  may  be 
taken  for  the  development  of  a  bright  yellow 
beak.  However,  faulty  colored  legs  and 
beak  seem  to  persist  in  the  females,  par- 
ticularly if  the  plumage  tends  to  dark  in 
color." 

Another  writer  says: — "In  the  females, 
especially  of  Barred  Uocks,  perfectly  clear 
yellow  legs  and  beaks  are  rare,  these  sections 
being  more  or  less  '  smoky '  at  first,  and 
gradually  improving  in  color  as  the  pullet 
comes  to  maturity." 

A  HeBinner's  Questions. 

Mr.  Editor:  — 1st.  I  desire  to  know  if  it 
would  be  advisable  to  start  experimenting  iji 
the  poultry  business  with  ten  common  hens, 
and  hatch  my  favorite  fowl,  P.  Uocks? 

2d.  When  would  P.  Rocks  lay  if  hatched 
the  last  of  May  or  tirst  week  in  June? 

3d.  Would  ten  hens  be  too  much  for  the 
average  rooster? 

4th.  How  little  space  can  be  used  for  run 
witb  fair  results?  W.  F.  G. 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Ist.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  gain  some 
experience  before  starting  in  on  a  large  scale, 
and  you  could  hatch  your  favorite  P.  Rocks 
with  the  common  bens.  That  is  the  way 
much  hatching  is  done. 

2il.  Tluy  should  lay  at  five  to  si.x  mouths 
old,  if  well  fed  and  well  cared  for. 

3d.  No;  ten  to  twelve  bens  is  about  right 
for  a  rooster. 

4tli.  We  recommend  one  hundred  square 
feet  of  run  per  fowl,  but  you  can  do  well  with 
fifteen  to  twenty  square  feet  per  fowl,  if  you 
will  spade  up  the  ground  frequently  to  keep 
it  fron\  becoming  foul.  It  is  a  good  deal  of 
work,  but  it  can  be  done. 


Cockerers  Comb  Lops  Over. 

Mr.  Editor:  — I  hatched  twenty-one  Buff 
Leghorn  chicks,  and  the  cockerels  are  now 
developed  enough  for  me  to  select  the  best 
looking  ones  to  keep  for  breeding.  One  of 
them  seemed  to  grow  much  faster  than  all  the 
rest,  from  the  very  start,  and  is  now  about 
one-half  as  large  again  as  his  brothers.  He  is 
an  extremely  tine  specimen  as  to  color,  and  I 
■  would  not  hesitate  to  keep  him  to  breed  from 
it  I  felt  certain  of  hiscomb.  His  comb  appar- 
ently grew  as  rapidly  in  comparison  to  the 
combs  of  his  brothers  as  he  did  himsrIC,  and 
it  is  now  so  large  that  it  hangs  over  to  one 
side,  like  the  comb  of  the  full  grown  hens, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  miicli  slitVness. 
The  combs  of  all  his  brothers  sl.ind  up  well, 
and  1  w;int  to  know  if  you  think  his  comb 
will  siiU'cn  up  as  he  matures;  and  if  not. 
would  YOU  use  him  to  breed  from? 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  R.  H.  G. 

If  you  are  breeding  exhibition  Bull"  Leg- 


horns, it  would  be  vihe  to  shun  the  cockerel 
with  the  lopping  comb.  Lopped  combs  dis- 
qualifVj  hence  the  cockerel  is  disqualified,  and 
you  ought  not  to  breed  from  a  disqualified, 
specimen.  The  Standard  says:  "The  comb 
on  a  specimen  which  merely  turns  over  a 
trifle  from  the  naturaV  upright  position,  is 
not  to  disqualify  ;  for  under  all  the  disqualify- 
ing clauses  the  specimen  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt." 

In  any  case  the  lopped  or  drooping  comb 
is  jtrobably  due  to  its  being  too  thin  at  the 
base,  and  that  thin  base  would  be  in  a  measnre 
transmitted  to  his  offspring,  hence  it  would 
be  wiser  not  to  breed  from  him. 

It  isn't  certain,  either,  that  a  precocious  bird 
like  that  is  the  best  to  breed  from.  The  fact 
that  he  grew  faster  than  his  brothers,  isn't 
proof  of  greater  vigor,  certainly  not  of  greater 
staying  power. 

"  Kipc'st  apple  soonest  rotten. 
Hottest  water  soouesl  colil," 
used  to  be  an  old  song,  and  your  cockerel  that 
matured  quickest  is  quite  likely  to  "go  to 
l)ieces"  quickest,  and  may  before  Christmas 
be  the  poorest  specimen  in  the  lot. 


Wants  Good  Layers  and  Good  Size. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  I  desire  to  get  a  good  laying 
strain  of  chickens,  as  well  as  good  size, "and 
take  llic  liberty  of  wi  lling  you  for  the  infor- 
mation, knowiug  your  c.xpei  ience  would,  be 
of  value  to  me  in  the  selection.  Which  of 
these  three  would  you  advise — Black  Lun-r- 
shan.  Barred  P.  Rock,  or  While  Wyandolle? 

I  have  S.  <J.  B.  Leghorns,  but  desire  to  get 
rid  of  them  on  accouut  of  size.      J.  H.  H. 

Ulympia,  Ga. 

All  three  are  good  layers,  and  excellent 
table  fowls  (not  "  chickens,")  and  of  the 
three  we  esteem  the  "White  AVyandotte  the 
best.  The  Black  Langshan  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  blue-white  skin  aud  dark  pin 
feathers,  which  makes  it  a  less  attractive  car- 
cass when  displayed  in  markets;  aud  fhe 
Langshan  is  rather  more  a  fancy  fowl,  hasn't 
been  "selected"  for  egg  production.  You 
don't  see  them  advertised  much  by  practical 
I)oultrymen;  nor.do  we  find  them  on  practical 
poultry  farms. 

The  While  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Rocks 
are  the  favorites  among  practical  poullrymen, 
and  have  been  long  bred  (many  strains  of 
them)  for  egg  iiroduclion,  so  that  they  are 
great  layers.  The  Rocks  are  not  quite  so 
yellow  skinned  as  the  AVyandottes,  and  are  a 
bit  thinner  breasted;  the  latter  being  noted 
for  quantity  and  quality  of  breast  meat.  As 
they  are  when  bred  for  eggs,  equally  good 
layers,  the  chief  difference  in  favor  of  the 
White  Wyandottes  is  in  the  clean  yellow 
skin,  and  more  breast  meat,  and  by  so  much 
we  consider  them  the  best  of  the  three  you 
name. 


Color  of  Pekin  Ducks'  Eeea. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Please  answer  through  Farm- 
PoCLTuv  what  colored  eggs  Pekin  ducks  lay 
—  while  or  green?  G.  F.  L. 

Dundee,  III. 

They  should  be  white,  or  creamy  white; 
but  some  supposedly  pure  Pekin  ducks  lay 
greenish  eggs.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  duck  men  with  whom  we 
have  talked  about  this,  some  believing  that 
the  appearance  of  a  greenish  egg  indicates  a 
cross;  but  that  isn't  absolutely  certain,  any 
more  than  a  single  comb  in  a  flock  of  rose 
combed  chicks,  or  a  feather  stub  on  leg  ot 
clean  legged  chicks,  indicates  a  cross. 

Probably  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abso- 
lutely pure  blooded  duck  or  chicken  ;  at  some 
lime  in  their  past  there  has  been  a  cross  of 
other  blood. 


MakiiiK  Insect  Powder. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  Please  let  me  know  what 
you  think  of  tansy  as  -an  insecticide.  Any 
quantity  of  the  herb  grows  in  this  vicinity, 
and  I  thought  that  by  cutting  it  in  Augu>'t. 
drying  it  and  grinding  it  to  .powder,  it  might 
make  a  good  insect  powder  for  dusting  hens. 
Would  it  be  better  alone  or  mixed  with 
tobacco  dust?  M.  J.  1). 

Lynn,  Mass. 

AVe  never  tried  tansy  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  think  that  it  is  rather  unnecessary  trouble 
to  cure  aud  grind  it  when  we  already  have  so 
muny  good  cheap  dusting  powders.  Tobacco 
dust  alone  is  one  of  the  best,  and  it  can  be 
bought  for  five  cents  a  pound.  You  will  find 
the  formula  for  a  good  dusting  powder  for 
fowls  or  chicks  on  page  2-t'2,  June  15  Fa1!m- 
Poui.TRY,  in  the  article,  "Enemies  to  Poul- 
trvdom." 


New  Printing  Catalogue. 

The  Eagle  Pub.  Co.,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
has  just  issued  a  fine  new  catalogue  for  poul- 
trymen's  printing  for  fall  use,  which  they 
will  send  free  upon  application.  This  firm 
h:is  turned  out  some  fine  work  this  year,  and 
customers  will  find  them  careful,  prompt  and 
obliging.  Parties  wanting  practical  printing 
can  get  it  done  reasonably  and  satisfactorily 
of  them. 


No  woman  should  miss  reading  every  line 
of  the  "Free  of  Charge"  ofler  we  make  in 
this  issue  for  Marion  Harland"s  new  house- 
hold series  of  books,  the  Bits  of  Common 
Sense  Series. 


Barred  Rocks 

(EXCLUSIVELV). 

You  know  tlie  recunl  of  my  Blue  BiirrcU  P.  Rocks 
at  Haverlilll,  Aniesl)ury,  and  Uoslon  sliows.  ^jfi  choice 
ycariliif,'  liens  and  3  line  breeding  cocks  for  sale.  Write 
ior  prices  and  fiet  my  catalogue. 

W.  15.  DAVIS,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Care  ot  Merrimack  Xat.  liauk. 


Breeders  AND  Marketmen. 


OUR  KEQUESTS:—  We  make  two  requests  of  our 
Subscribers.  One  ie  irhen  writing  our  Advertie- 
patrons  always  mention  t'AUM-l'UVLTUY . 
Another  is  if  you  ask  them  questions^  always  inclose 
a  stamp.  If  you  observe  both  of  these  requests  it  will 
benefit  you  amazingly.  It  shows  that  you  mean  business, 
Kemeinber,  '"Molasses  will  catch  more  flies  than 
vinegar^''^ and  those  who  observe  it  are  served  first. 


A  BAD  WICK  is  worse  than  none.  Use  only  the 
Sunlij-'lil  Carbon  Wick.  10  cents  for  sample.  S.  *i. 
Kobinson,  printer  F.-P.,  257  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston. 

A.  P.  ALLEX,  Wesleyville,  Pa.  Lt.  Brulmi.is,  B. 
1'.  l{()Cks;S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  S.  S.  Haniburgs; 
Pekin  ducks.  Poultry  supplies  at  low  rates. 

ANNUAL  SALE  of  breeding  stock  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  hens.  SI  each,  from  lirst  class  stock. 
0.  U.  Anuable,  Dauvers,  3Iass. 

BARGAINS  in  ducks;  10  big  breeders  just  SIO. 
worth  Si'O.  Bar.  Roek  1  year  cockerels  grand 
breeders.  Black  Langslian  show  cock  Sa;  Leg- 
horns, K.  and  S.  ('.,  ot  highest  type.  Wh.  Rocks 
and  Wh.  Wy.    W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

C.  S.CULLUM,>readvilie,Pa..brecds  Pekin  Ducks, 
\\  hite  Cochins.  S.  S.  Ilambiirgs.  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns, 15.  P.  ItiKks,  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Fowls 
for  sale,  and  eggs  in  season.  Pit  Games,  eggs  and 
fowls;  write  forwants. 

HOUD.4NS  — Stock  in  fall  from  best  of  matings. 
A.  W.  Tyler,  Peabody,  Mass. 

KNIGHT  must  sell  at  once,  1-5  one  year  old  R,C.  B. 
L.  bens,  to  ni;ike  room  for  farm  raised  chickens. 
G.  A.  Knight,  Peabody,  .Mass. 

ROSE  C.B.  Leghorns  specialty  13  rears;  stock  for 
sale.  J.  L.  Randolph,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  breeders,  including 
most  ot  my  winners,  nuist  go  to  make  room  for 
cliicks;  25  tine  bens  at  $1,50  each.  One  and  two 
year  old  males  witli  sliow  record  at  low  price  for 
quality.  A  good  chance  to  get  good  stock.  John 
C.  .Jodrey,  Dauvers,  Mass. 

WHITE  Wyandottes  exclusively,  Earlv  prolific 
laying  strain,  dark  brown  eggs,  bred  for"  practical 
purposes,  Kggs  IS,  $1 :  incubator  eggs,  $4  per  100. 
Stock  in  season,  P,  D.  White,  No.  Attleboro,  Mass, 

WHITE  Wyandottes,  prolific  layers  of  large  brown 
eggs,   W,  E,  Mack,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

WH.  WYAND.  \y.  F.  Stroud,  Mercliantville,  X,  .1. 

WYANDOTTES,  While  and  BufT.  Circular  free. 
Rush  Vaughan,  Wooilstoek,  Vt, 


CLASSJf/£D  ADrEKTlSEMESTS  only  will  be 
printed  under  this  heading;  no  advertisement  admitted 
containing  less  than  TWO  lines;  no  display  other  than 
the  initial  word  or  name  allowed;  no  limit  to  length  of 
ad.;  an  advertiser  can  divide  his  copy  and  put  the 
matter  under  as  many  headings  as  he  Irishes;  all  space 
used  except  classijied  headline,  to  be  charged  at  a 
uniform  price  of  25  cents  per  line  each  and  every 
insertion;  no  less  price  per  line  for  any  number  of  lines 
or  times  inserted;  copy  will  be  changed  often  as  desired; 
about  seven  ordinary  words  will  mate  a  line;  all  parts 
of  lines  charged  asonefull  line;  the  headlines  will  be 
arranged  alphabetically,  as  in  a  "business  directory." 


BELGIAN  HARES. 
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ELGIAN  Hares,  prize  winning  strain,  young 
liaresWper  pair,   Cuunna<|uid  I'ouUry  Va|-m, 
 Kn\  117.  Cirniniaqiiiil,' Mass. 

BREEDING  STOCK. 

1  O^Wt  CHOICE  PcuUry,  Pigeons  an.l  Hares 
.l-^\F\J   lor  -ale.  Nal'l  color  i;(i-i)age  book.  lOc. 

 .1.  .\.  Bergi  v.'l  elforil.  I'a, 

"IVrANT  ROOM  for  younitslers.  75  W.  Wvan- 
»»      di.Ue  hens,  also  75  W.  1».  Books  at  $1  each: 
most  of  Ihem  are  Yearling  breeding  birds. 
 K.  H.  Thiitill»-iin.  Pelerboro.  N".  If. 

DUCKS. 

"\|.4.MMOTH  deep  keeled  lirM  pn/,-  I'eknis. 
i-'A  Second  lo  none.  iCggs,  $1..')0  per  ili.z. ;  Sfi  per  \w. 
Honk  oriliM  S  early.   H.  ii.  Worih.  Nanlii<  kel,  \lass. 

1  Orfl  MAMMOTH  Pekin, lucks  and  dr.ikes.  bred 
M-\F\r  fcr  business.  liiiiL'  Inidii  s,  br.iail  flat  back*;, 
liaiikui  6tralu,$l  c«,   Stevens  &  Co,,  Wilson,  N,  Y. 


EGGS. 


50 


C  per  di»z.;  $'i.:A)  pi 


l.e;;. 


>.  <  ir.  free 


■  I'-O.  W  \ekoil  -irain  \\  lute 
S.  .1.  Bi>hiip.(  liesliire.  (  I. 


IINDKN  L.WVN  1  arming  Co..  Oliiev.  Illii... Is, 
^  breedersof  Wy.,  Wb.  Leg.,  Pekin  liuelks.  Bronze 
turkeys.  Orilerg  booked  for  eggs  from  clioier  uiatiiigs. 


FERRETS. 


/!||^W|  tEKRET.S,  pure  bloutl.luini.~beu  not 
"J"  ryrVr  akin:  linest  strain  in  the  laiiil,  bred  fr..iu 
good  workers.  .Smalt,  medium,  and  large-  breetls, 
trained,  will  kill  rats  and  hunt  rabbits.  Price  low; 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Book,  'M  'areand  S\  orkin;;," 
free.  .S.  A  1.,  Karn^wortb.  New  l.iindoti .  <  i . 

GOSLINGS. 


'  O.SLING.S. 


Bull  goslings  lor  sale. 

.).  Mnrrin.  Boekhui.l.  Ma 


HAIVIBURCS. 


FOR  .SALE,  elie.ip.  a  breeding  pen  of  G.  P.  Ilam- 
burgs  (pure  McNeil  slock).  Wrlleforparlieulars. 

 .\rlliiii-  K.  Manli  y.  Klori-li.-e.  \'  l . 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 

'■pHE    PERFECTED    INCL  lt.\TOR,    .  ash. 

■     luslallmeuis,  or  reiiied.    '1  he  I'erfeeled  Begula- 
tor  Ills  any  lucubaior;  i,-,  „,  stamps  foi-  circular. 
 H.  I).  Moulloii.  raiililoli.  Mass. 

f;^OK  IS  ALE. i>  o-eg-  .Monarch,  irii<  ea.li ;  I  Br:.ni- 
hall     Uean  Healer,  piped  for  iOO  ft.  b..u^e.  -  ' : 
all  in  Urst  class  order.  ,).  M.  Mills. 

  Cotla-'e  City,  .M.i  -. 

<''}{\  CYPHERS  incubators,  latest  paltcrii  :i<»i-.  gg 
size,  sold  clieap  singly  or  in  lots  if  lakeji 
'"•fore  Nov,  1.  ,\d.lre-s  S..  car.  Karm-Poullrv. 


LEGHORNS. 


i   FEW  CHOICE  yearling  Single  Comb  W 
-  »    Legh.irn  bees  al  75  cents  each  :  also  very  .  i 
cockerels  for  sale  al  .'jO  cenls  l.i  f  Feai  h. 
 Arthur  I  i.  Syiiion.ls.  \\  .  -i  Hi.pKliii..ii,  N  .11. 

MINORCAS. 

I^Gli.S  gnaraiilee.l  I..  Iial.  h,  regaldless  of  ilislan.  c, 
J   from  Kose  an.l  .single  Comb  Black  .Min..rcaslhal 
have  a  worl.lwi.ie  reputali.m  .-us  "best  for  show  and 
utility."  .\  few  g.i...l  bree.lers  cheap.  I.aifie  ealab'siie. 
Box      Geo.  H.  XiMtbiip.  Ita.-evilb-.  Wash.l  ....N.Y. 

17OR  S.\LE  — 10  W  hile  Min.ir.a  beiisHilh  cck'l 
cheap.    K.  I..  L.  Manyli.  l.l.  >waiif 1 .  .Ma<>. 

ORPINGTONS. 

BUFF  ORP.S.    Miss  Edwards,  exp.irler  of  win- 
ners of  lirslsand  seconds.  New  York  show ,  e  "k"ls, 
pullels,   Coaley  Poultry  Farm.  Diirsley,  Glos..  Eng. 

PATENTS. 

ONKY  li»  )t;ilL-nt  tTMuil  iik-a?  iiiav  he  ^^.■^■n|■(■^l  ity 
_mtr  The  Patcnl  Kec'onl.  llaliiniorc. 


M 


PIGEONS. 


H 


OMIXG  Pigeons,  good  slock.    (>lili;;e'l  to  -ell, 

 ^lience.5(;c.pair.   Ge.i. C. Chase.  Uxbri.l^-.-.  .Ma-s. 

 PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  

t  PKILauil  M;i\  Baned  l'hni..nlh  B..ck  pull. Is. 
XV  Early  .irders,  SI  each;  cockerels  uol  akin.  $3, 
Delivery  October,  or  before,  if  wauted.  Free  ran i:e. 
brown  egg,  extra  laying  strain, 

 L.  P.  Van  Horn.  East  Troy,  Pa. 

will  buy  25  first  class  W.  I".  Uock  hens  and 
two  cocks,  large  size,  fine  shapi'.    Write  al 
once.  Stevens  A  Co.,  \\  ils..ii.  N  .  V. 

.\RRED,  W  hite  and  Buff  P.  Hocks,    .sure  win- 
ners.       H.  A,  Nonrse,  Box  90i;,  Barn-,  Mass, 


B 


p.  ROCKS,  bred  for  size,   shape,  shade. 
Silver;  none  better.    V.iung  stock  for  sale, 
 Waller  A.  Wa;-Tier.  Luzerne.  Pa. 


CHOICE  voung  utililv  H.  I'.  Itock  cockerels,  5lic. 
loSiea,   Circidar.   C.  F.  Allen,  Beverly.  N. . I, 
•>  S;  Barred  Plvm.iutb  Hoi  k  cockerels.  Si  ea,  April 
^  'J    batch.       H.  Il.ivw  1.  M  .HiiiKfo'-.l.  CoMii. 

 POULTRY  PLANT.  

POULTRY  Plant,  sold  f.)r  goo.l  reasons  al  sacri- 
fice, fully  eipiippe.l  with  bull. lings  an.l  tool.-; 
line  location:  retail  family  I rade  esiablishi.!  in  .N.  iv 
Haven.  I'i.ix  1.5.;.  North  i l.i\  111.  I  t. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

How  to  make  liipii.t  lice  killer,  l.ir         ;i  gal. 
Send  5c.  for  f.tnuiila  an.i  li^I  ..f  olh.-r  valuable 
recipes.  N.  A.  Tayl.ir,  Hy.le  Park  N,  V. 

CHOICE  clover,  well  cured  and  cut  fine,  SI. 25  iier 
lIOO  lbs.;  So  per  500  lbs.:  SIO  per  ICWi  lbs.  Circular. 
 Stevens  .t  C...  Wll-.m,  N.  V. 

 RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

1.  Kcii^,  farm  bn-d.  PrL-iuiuiii  tiork  al  low 
lu  ict  s.         iivit.  It.  A'iaius.  Clialliain.  Ma>>. 


Buyers'  Directory.  }| 


I.  REDS  exclii.  Eg^'S  an.l  sl.iek  in  season. 
1:.  A.  Hall.  00  High  St.,  No,  Altleb..ro.  .Mass. 


Kl.  REDS,  prize  stock  ot  iiuexc.'ll.-.l  ((ualily. 
•    Special  bargains  in  c.ickerels  if  tak.  ii  al  once, 
I  to  S:;  .  -Kdl.  (ie.i.  ('.  Cha-.-.  I'xhri.lr.'.  Mass. 


WANTED. 


WT" ANTED  by  expel  icue.  d.  ;iuil  at  prc-elil  inan- 
»»     ager  of  large  poullry   farm,  partner  nilU 
capital  to  start  poullry  farm.    Address  H.  L., 

care  Dr.  Ligjell,:l:l<;  W  ,  Somerset  St.,  Pbila..  i'a. 
"1\7".\NTED.  .Man  aud  wile,  rxpeiieiic.i  in 
»  y  handling  incubalors  and  brooilei  s,  I.i  liaii.ll.  a 
turkey,  duck  and  broiler  farm  about  fiflv  mile.- from 
Chicago.  .Modern  plants,  natural  facililfes  excelb  id. 
Guaranteed  salary  with  interest  in  profits  l<>  llie 
right  parlies;  slate  exp.  rience.  Give  refem.is, 
A.l.lr.  ss,  H.  N.  N.>rlon,  t>ak  l  ark.  Ills. 

"V¥7".-VNTED — youuji man  1.1  U-arn  poultry  bu-tin  ss. 

1  T  Small  sahirv  lost.'irt ;  g.Ki.l  .'haiu'es  <^f  a.l\  :iitce- 
menl.  Sii-sex  Poullry  Farm  C...  Box  ;iO.Xewioii.N..I. 

"*TC7.\N'TED,  some  capital  to  perfect  and  patent 
»  »  a  number  of  valuable  farming  tools,  show 
br.)o.ler  f..r  chickens;  other  oppoi  luiiities  in  vi.-w'. 
Tnis  iiMglil  stand  iiivciil^'aiion  :  1.  niperat.'  man.  none 
olli.  r  wanle.l.        Box  II.  <.iie  F.-l'..  p. .-ton.  Mass. 

I>OSlTlON'  as  manager  of  a  poullrv  farni;under- 
sian.ls  all  brancbi;s.  learned  the  busiucbs  from 
W.  <\»ok,  Entrlan.i :  married.  n.>  chiUlren. 
•'.  T.,.  arf  Mr,  Biaiie.  1U7  Main  St..  Winnipeg,  Man. 

4  P.VKTV  1..  i..in  me  in  Ihi' i"'"l'i  ^  liii-iii.";S,  ten 
.  %    >  .'ars  exp.'rienc<'.    A.l.lre-s  Prolil ,  care  F.-P. 

 WYANDOTTES.  

"¥"¥THITE  Wvali.  exclu.      Prolifi.'    iavers,  farm 
»?    rais.-.i.  F.ir"„'- S.>  per  1.'. :  ?5  ]  er:;il.  Incu.eggsSa 
per  l.'.i.    ('.  E.  While,  Fox  Chase,  PIdla.lelphia,  I'a, 

COCKS  and  bens,  cock'Isand  pul.  early  farm  raised, 
w.  ll  marked  from  note.l   strains,  lieavv  laying 
Wvandolles.   Sil  ,  Gol.,  P.uft' and  M  b.,  ?1  to 

 .l.V.PatloM.  Box  12s.  Ni'w  Ca-tl.'.  Pa. 

UFF  WY.\M>OTTKS,  f.ir  the  fall  f.iirs,  now 
re.iilv.   .\sk  ab.>ut  Ibem.   .Msoon.-  Silvi  r  male 
and  six  females,  yearlings,  good  brei  iling  birds. 

Dr.  N.  W,  Sanborn.  'W  cLjesley  Hills.  Mass. 
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A  Hard  Kxpericilce. 

Mr.  Editor :  — I  see  reports  of  several 
breeders  iiiuler  lieadiii;,',  •••  Why  They  Don't 
Buy,"  ill  July  1st  Kakm-I'oultuy,  iiiul  iis 
sucli  reports  seem  in  order,  I  beg  leave  to  add 
my  cxi)erieiiee  to  the  list. 

Last  February  I  sent  an  $8.50  order  to  a 
noted  breeder  of  Freeport,  III.,  for  a  sitting 
of  Li.  Brahma,  and  one  of  Iloudan  eggs,  and 
also  ;i  lilacU  Lani;shau  eoekercl.  Six  weeks 
later  I  received  the  cockerel,  with  score  card 
of  Oo  points,  ])roperly  signed  l)y  a  judge.  On 
examination  I  found  tlie  bird  absolutely  with- 
out.leg  and  toe  feathers,  «t«it»(j' /u'?)i  a  dis- 
qiialijh'd  bird.  I  wrote  to  the  noted  breeder, 
and  up  to  date  (six  months  after),  have  had 
110  reply  from  him. 

I  did  not  want  any  such  bird  in  my  breed- 
ing pen,  and  of  course  I  could  not  sell  bim, 
therefore  I  ate  bim.  I  pride  myself  on  my 
fine  Langshaus,  and  would  not,  under  any 
consideration,  use  a  disqualified  bird  to  head 
a  pen  of  prize  winning  females.  - 

One  thing  that  is  a  puzzle  is  the  score  card, 
showing  a  03  point  bird,  when  be  was  dis- 
qualified. Do  western  judges  lend  themselves 
to  such  fraudulent  practices?  I  would  sooner 
think  the  signed  score  card  is  a  forgery. 
What  would  you  think? 

Such  treatment  is  bad  enough  at  best,  but  I 
had  used  all  precautions  to  procure  an  unusu- 
ally line  specimen  ;  bad  written  and  described 
in  detail  the  bird  I  wanted,  and  asked  his 
price;  he  replied  promptly,  saying  be  could 
furni>h  such  a  bird  as  I  had  described,  and 
naming  his  price ;  and  I  thought  I  had  sto)iped 
all  the  loop  holes  by  describing  the  bird  I 
wanted,  and  receiving  bis  letter  stating  be 
could  send  me  just  such  a  bird.  I  quietly  sat 
and  watched  the  express  car,  and  when  the 
bird  came,  six  weeks  later,  I  found  to  my 
great  disappointment  that  the  noted  breeder 
was  otr  the  track  entirely. 

Then  in  May,  almost  four  months  after  the 
order  was  sent,  the  eggs  came,  twenty-six  in 
number.  Three  weeks  later  two  delicate 
chicks  came  from  the  Houdan  nest,  and  one, 
too  weak  to  live  through  the  drying  off 
process,  came  from  the  Light  Brahma  nest. 
I  made  report  to  the  Freeport  breeder,  and 
when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  he  wrote  and 
ofl'ered  to  duplicate  eggs  at  half-price.  I 
wrote  back,  thanking  him  for  his  liberal 
ofler,  and  asked  him  if  it  wouldn't  do  as  well 
if  he  sent  me  half  the  quantity  of  eggs,  but  he 
did  not  reply. 

This  breeder  will  send  you  on  application 
the  handsomest  catalogue,  with  photo,  and 
description  of  every  known  breed  of  fowls, 
also  photos  of  one  hundred  or  more  well 
pleased  customers,  a  real  elegantly  gotten  up 
snare.   Enough  of  him. 

A  short  experience  with  a  well  known 
Massachusetts  breeder,  to  whom  I  sent  $o 
for  a  sitting  of  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs. 
Very  promptly  he  sent  the  eggs,  and  wheu  I 
opened  up  I  found  three  cracked  from  being 
frozen.  T  set  the  remaining  twelve,  and  did 
not  get  the  first  chick.  I  reported;  he  wrote 
he  woulil  duplii-ate  if  I  sent  him  a  dollar.  I 
did  so,  and  he,  thirty  days  afterwards,  prob- 
ably when  his  orders  were  getting  scarce, 
sent  me  fifteen  duplicates.  One  week  after 
setting  I  find  seven  infertile  eggs,  and  it  looks 
very  much  like  they  will  turn  out  duplicates 
in  the  true  sense.  If- you  know  of  any  other 
southern  breeder  thus  treated  by  northern 
or  eastern  breeders,  do  tell  him  of  me. 
Misery  loves  company.   Yours  truly, 

"West  End,  Ala.  C.  C.  Bhaxton. 

[This  is  a  pretty  tough  experience,  and  we 
would  like  to  do  a  little  investigating  of  that 
score  caril  matter,  if  you  will  send  us  the 
name  that  is  signed  to  the  score  card.  Either 
the  judge  is  a  fraud,  or  the  breeder  is  sending 
out  fradnlent  score  cards;  in  either  case  a 
little  da;  light  let  into  the  business  will  do 
good.  There  is  lots  and  lots  of  humbug  in 
the  "private"  scores  that  are  sent  out,  or 
advertised- —  Eb.] 


Color  of  Minorca  Kggs. 

>[r.  E  litor :— Noting  in  .June  1st  Farm- 
Poi'LTItY  a  communication  .ibout  Black 
Minorca  eggs,  that  they  should  be  pure 
white.  True,  but  there  are  exceptions.  I 
bought  two  fine  hens  from  Mr.  G.  II. 
Northup,  anil,  as  everybody  knows,  he  has 
the  best  of  Minorca  stock.    They  came  out  of 


his  best  breeding  pens,  but  they  lay  tiniid 
eggs;  but  if  you  see  the  fowls  they  are  a- 
fine  as  silk,  and  as  no  other  breed  of  rooster 
can  get  to  them,  you  will  see  the  tinted  eggs 
come  naturally. 

[  wrote  Mr.  Northup,  and  enclose  his  reply. 
Please  publish  same,  and  it  will  allay  sus|)icii)n 
as  to  tinted  Black  Minorca  eggs. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  K.  AV.  K. 

Following  is  Mr.  Northup's  letter  : 

"  Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary is  received.  In  reply,  I  sometimes  get 
tinted  eggs  from  Black  Minorcas,  but  they 
usually  lay  white  ones.  It  is  no  indication 
that  they  are  not  good  hens,  because  I  have 
seen  those  which  had  won  very  high  honors 
in  the  shows  lay  tinted  eggs.  It  is  the  same 
with  other  breeds  to  do  the  same  way.  Some 
Brown  Leghorns  lay  tinted  eggs,  but  they 
usually  lay  white  ones,  as  do  the  Minorcas; 
and  some  Plymouth  Rocks  lay  white  eggs, 
but  they  usually  lay  brown  ones. 
Very  truly, 

Gno.  II.  NoiiTnur." 


A  Good  Season's  Work. 

Mr.  Editor: — Here  is  my  hatching  record 
for  1899.    1  would  like  you  to  tell  me  what 
ou  think  of  it'. 

Hen  No.  1  —  Set  Feb.  2-tth,  on  11  P.  R.  eggs. 
Hatched  9;  1  chick  died  from  chill. 

No.  2— Set  March  5th,  on  12  P.  R.  eggs. 
Hatched  9;  1  chick  dead  in  shell.  Six  of  this 
brood  died  from  cold,  as  hen  would  not 
hover  them  enough. 

No.  3  — Set  March  12th,  on  11  White  Wyan- 
dotte eggs,  which  had  been  kept  two  weeks. 
Hatched  S,  of  which  2  died  later. 

No.  4  — Set  April  3d,  on  10  White  Wyan- 
dotte and  3  P.  B.  eggs;  the  AVyandotte  eggs 
were  a  week  old.  Hatched  7,  of  which  one 
chick  was  crushed  when  five  weeks  old. 
Reset  on  13  P.  R.  eggs ;  hatched  7. 

No.  5—  Set  April  5th,  on  13  R.  I.  Red  eggs. 
Hatched  10.  Hen  was  reset  onApril  28th,  on 
12  R.  I.  Red  eggs;  hatched  7. 

IJo.  6  — Set  April  10th,  on  13  R.  I.  Red 
eggs.   Hatched  9;  2  dead  in  shell. 

No.  7—  Set  April  lOlh,  on  12  P.  R.  and  R.  I. 
Red  eggs.  Hatched  8;  2  were  killed  on  the 
nest,  and  two  eggs,  taken  out  on  22d  day, 
had  dead  chicks  in  them. 

No.  8— Set  April  IGth,  on  13  P.  R.  eggs. 
Hatched  7;  1  dead  in  shell;  two  eggs  were 
rotten,  rest  infertile. 

No.  9  —  Set  April  16th,  on  13  P.  R.  eggs. 
Hatched  9. 

No.  10  — Set  April  26th,  on  12  R.  I.  Red 
eggs.   Hatched  9;  2  killed  on  nest. 

No.  11— Set  April  28ih,  on  13  P.  R.  eggs. 
Hatched  5;  2  dead  in  shell. 

No.  12  — Set  May  4th,  on  13  P.  R.  eggs. 
Hatched  9. 

No.  13  — Set  May  9th,  on  13  P.  R.  eggs. 
Tlatched9;  1  dead  in  shell;  3  chicks  died  after 
being  put  out  in  open  air  coop. 

No.  14  — Set  May  loth,  on  13  R.  I.  Red 
eggs.   Hatched  11  ;  2  eggs  infertile. 

No.  15  —  Set  May  15th,  on  11  R.  I.  Red  eggs. 
Hatched  5;  1  dead  in  shell. 

Broods  4,  5,  6,  7,  were  put  into  two 
brooders;  five  chicks  died  after  heat  was  dis- 
continued. Broods  S  and  9  put  under  one 
hen;  two  chicks  died  after  going  into  open 
air  coops.  Broods  14  and  15  put  under  one 
hen,  and  none  lost  so  far. 

I  have  at  present  12  White  AVyandotte 
chickens,  44  R.  I.  Reds,  and  54  B.  P.  R. 

Summary  of  the  hatches  :  — 

Eggs  set,  2H 
Chicks  hatched,  1.3s 
Chicks  died,  26 
Chicks  dead  in  shell,  11 
Infertile  eggs,  30 
A  number  of  fertile  eggs  were  broken  dur- 
ing the  hatches,  as  the  bens  were  set  in  the 
hen  house  and  occasionally  disturbed. 
Boston,  Mass.  Amatkuu. 

[An  average  of  eight  chicks  per  sitting,  or 
hatching  about  79  per  cent  of  the  fertile 
eggs,  is  very  good  for  a  season's  record.  The 
loss  of  nearly  19  per  cent  of  the  chicks 
hatched,  is  not  a  bad  showing,  consideringthe 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  chicks  lost  were 
killed  by  the  hens,  and  not  through  errors  in 
care  or  feeding.  Altogether  it  is  a  better 
record  than  many  "  pi  ofessional.s  "  can  show 
for  this  season's  work. — Ed.] 


Chicks  Well  Hatched  are  Half  Raised 

AmeHcan 
Poultry  Food 

Does  the  Other  Half 

A  Pure  Grain  Food  in  Sealed  Sachs. 
Not  a  Medicine. 


I 


It  develops  young  chicks  rapidly,  pemiitting  of  their 
early  market  at  highest  prices  and  brings  pullets  to  laying 
maturity  very  rapidly. 

RRBB 

Our  booklet,  "  Practical  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  exactly  how 
to  use  it  for  all  purposes.  If  you  have  not  already  sent  for  this 
invaluable  little  book,  do  so  at  once— it  will  help  you  over  many 
hard  places  in  the  poultry  business.  Sent  free  prepaid  on  request. 

If  your  feed  dealer  does  not  sell  American  Poultry  Food, 
write  us  giving  his  address. 

Address,  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT, 

THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO.,  1355  "c"m^K.  iLL. 


-  FISHERS  ISLAND  FARM  - 

We  have  several  hundred  extra  fine  Cockerels  bred  from  our  best  birds,  wbicli  won  many  prizes  for  us 
last  seasou. 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  ;,  Cornish  and  White  Indian  Games; 
Pekin  Ducks  ;   Ring  Neck  Pheasants ;   Bronze  Turkeys,  and  Belgian  Hares. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 
AVo  won  more  tlian  two-thirds  of  all  prizes  competed  for  by  ns  at  New  York.  Boston,  and  Hafrerstown  last 
season.  E.  M,  &  \V.  FEKGUSON,  Proprietors, 

Via  New  London,  Conn.  Fishers  Island,  Is.  V. 


NO  MATTER 


PATD  JAN.4.1898. 


diarriioca,  etc. 


HOW  COLD  IT  GETS 

little  chicks  may  be  successfully  brooded  if  you  only  know 
what  means  to  elnploy.    The  brooder  that  sits  flat  on  the 
Kfonnd  won't  do,  there  is  too  moch  risk  from  colds,  congestion. 
It  niuyt  be  raiM.-d  ulf  thet'round.    This  b»-iii(L's  iis  to 

The  $5^  ChamDien  Breoder. 

n  IS  KMO WN  BY  ITS  WORK. 

It  is  Rimfile  and  effective  in  construction  and  at  its  price  is  tho  very  lie.'t  article  of  the  kind  on 
.  K  .  y'''-'^'-  The  secret  of  its  Kreat  success  is  in  its  ellective  and  perfect  radiation  and  dis- 
tribution of  heut.  It  IS  double  floored  which  prevents  entirely  cold  feet— warm  feet  means  warm 
clucks.  Is  in  no  way  inlluenced  by  sudden  changes  in  temperature.  It  is  simple  and  perfect  in  ven- 
ulatiun, affording  always  plenty  of  fresh  warm  air.  Because  of  its  wrfect  construction  it  reciulres 

the  minimum  of  fuclinhcatiiiff. 

Don't  buy  a  brooder  r>f  any  kjiid  until  you  have  seen  our  IlIu»tralt4<I 
and  de8friplivei:a[a!(i;,'ne  of  the  CbamiiioD.  We  send  it  FJtt^i!] 
to  all  inquirers,  AJiJresa, 

J.  A.  BENNETT  &  SONS. 

Box  F.  P.      Couverneur,  N.  Y- 


Ihis  j.s  what  Mirhnel  K.  UoytT,  the  grealtst  living 
iitliority  OD  arliticiul  incubation,  baya  ot  the  Cham- 
Ijion  ftrooder  in  the  May  i*«ue  of  "A  Few  Hens"  : 
J    ''TheChampion  Brooder  manufactured  by  J.A.Ben- 
1  iifltAi  Son.f,  istpving  the  very  best  satisfaction  and 
lifter  a  fair  trial  Kaft)y  recomtneud  iU   At  ^5.  it  is  the 
L-heiipeiit  and  best  of  the  good  brooders  on  the  market, " 
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111  tlio  Indiau  Territory. 

.Ml.  I'Milur:  —  J'"or  the  preneiit  il  U  my 
!Mleiilj4)ii  to  i':ii.-ic  cliickeiiK  uiul  e^^.s  for  the 
niarkul,  i>iiltiii<;  Ilje  hiriln  uii  the  iiiurket  uii 
fast  as  tlifv  are  lar'.;e  eiiuu^h  for  fryers  or 
broilei  s,  aiul  after  I  have  slocked  my  plant 
with  heuH  of  ruy  owa  raising  sufficient  to 
fiiriilsb  me  uiiL  eggs  enough  to  supply  my 
cii.itoiiiers,  ami  keep  my  incubators  turning 
out  enough  chickens  to  luet-t  the  deraan'ls  on 
that  part  of  my  business,  I  shall  probably  adil 
the  breeding  of  fancy  chickens,  :is  the  call  for 
this  class  of  eggs  ami  birds  Is  increasing 
•'Very  day.  • 

Jluscogee,  Ind.  Ter. 


At  the  It.  I.  College. 
.Mr.  Kdilor:  — Having  been  a  student  in  the 
poulti  y  class  at  the  K.  I.  Agri<:ultural  College, 
Kingston,  K.  I.,  last  winter,  I  was  interested 
to  see  what  they  were  doing  this  summer,  so 
last  week  I  made  a  visit  there.  I  found  >Ir. 
Arnold  in  charge  of  the  department,  and 
found  tliem  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  advance 
the  interests  of  poultry  culture. 

They  are  trying  four  ditl'erent  kinds  of  nest 
bo.xes,  one  of  Ihem  their  own  device.  They 
are  experimenting  with  diftereut  breeds  and 
crosses,  and  making  more  crosses  this  year 
than  ever  before.  They  are  crossing  E.  I. 
Iteds  on  most  of  the  different  breeds  they 
keep,  and  aie  keeping  a  record  of  all  experi- 
ments, so  as  to  note  results. 

They  dissected  all  chickens  that  died  this 
spring  and  summer,  and  found  that  a  great 
many  died  from  tuberculosis,  some  died  from 
improper  food,  and  others  from  not  properly 
absorbing  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  owing  to 
improper  incubating. 

They  were  also  experimenting  on  feeding 
three  pens  of  chickens  on  different  kinds  of 
food.  One  pen  was  fed  the  best  of  liver  and 
hard  boiled  eggs;  they  all  died  in  three  weeks. 
Another  pen  was  fed  grain  wholly;  most  of 
them  lived  and  did  fairly  well.  The  third  pen 
they  fed  grain  and  meat  meal;  this  pen  did 
splendidly, and  were  tine  looking  chicks;  they 
fed  green  food  to  pens  one  and  three. 

Last  winter's  poultry  course  was  such  a 
good  success  they  have  decided  to  lengthen 
the  term  to  six  weeks  ne.\t  winter,  and  they 
are  preparing  to  accommodate  a  great  many 
more  students.  There  is  one  thing  the  stu- 
dents had  impressed  upon  their  minds  very 
thoroughly  last  winter,  and  that  was  never 
to  sell  anyone  stock  or  eggs  unless  they  were 
giving  the  buyer  the  money's  worth;  and 
never  to  advertise  stock  or  eggs  for  sale 
unless  they  had  the  very  best  of  stock  in  their 
yards  —  stock  they  would  be  proud  of.  So  in 
u'ter  years  when  I  see  any  of  the  poultry 
class  of  '99  advertising  I  shall  feel  that  the 
stock  is  all  right.  Some  of  the  class  will  come 
to  the  front,  and  they  will  soon  be  advertisers 
in  F.-r. 

I  saw  recently  that  a  person  said  they  would 
have  to  be  in  the  ring  to  get  to  the  front; 
but  to-  get  to  the  front  lays  in  the  man, 
and  not  in  any  ring.  If  a  man  has  a  love  for 
the  poultry  business,  and  sticks  to  it,  culls 
out  all  but  his  best  stock,  and  advertises 
wisely,  how  can  he  help  going  to  the  front  by 
perseverance  and  push?  Then  those  same 
qualities,  coupled  with  fair  dealing,  will  keep 
him  at  the  front.  T.  N.  S. 

.\tlleboro,  Mass. 


Fearing;  Competition. 

Mr.  Editor:  — I  have  watched  the  papers, 
and  noticed  the  great  number  that  are  getting 
into  the  chicken  business,  and  with  new 
systems  of  cold  storage  and  the  great  west  to 
compete  with  us,  I  think  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  price  comes  down  considerable. 
Of  course  1  know  it  is  your  busine>s  to  make 
things  as  rosy  as  possible,  biil  that  won't 
keep  up  prices.  1  know  you  will  think  I  am 
a  pessimist,  but  I  don't  think  so  at  all;  it  is 
only  looking  at  things  as  I  tliink  they  will  be 
in  a  short  time  in  this  country.  You  know 
when  there  is  anything  worth  taking  up  here 
everyone  wants  to  take  a  hack  at  it,  and  it 
soon  gels  overdone.  Over  in  KnglamI  you 
could  not  "'knock  it  into  them  with  a  club," 
so  if  you  could  compete  with  the  imported 
goods  I  think  you  would  have  a  sure  thing 
for  a  long  lime.  Besides,  they  don't  under- 
stand much  about  artificial  incubating  and 
brooding,  anil  I  think  a  mtin  could  get  a  good 
trade  hatching  chicks  and  selling  them  right 


off.  I  believe  there  is  more  money  made  here 
at  present,  but  the  money  would  go  further 
there,  so  tli.it  you  would  be  content  with 
smaller  profits;  and  besides,  you  would  have 
green  food  nearly  all  the  year  around,  anil 
woulil  not  want  such  expensive  coops. 

Wyckoff,  X.  J.  A.  E. 

[While  this  is  only  a  part  of  Ihe  letter,  we 
consider  it  worth  printing,  because  that  com- 
petition and  overproduction  bugbear  worries 
(juiie  a  good  many.  It  is  true  there  are  a 
great  number  "  getting  into  the  chicken  busi- 
ness," but  not  a  few  are  regularly  getting  out 
of  il,  so  that  the  total  of  increase  is  much  less 
than  our  friend  thinks,  and  the  normal 
increase  in  production  is  no  greater,  (we 
doubt  if  it  is  as  great),  as  the  increase  in  con- 
sumption of  poultry  proilucts.  There  is 
abundant  prpof  of  that  in  the  high  prices  of 
eggs  and  chickens  all  this  season  ;  those  high 
prices  are  only  an  incident,  'tis  true,  but  they 
point  a  moral. 

The  west  is  growing  rapidly  in  population, 
and  increase  in  consumption  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts there  is  quite  as  rapid  or  even  more 
rapid  than  the  increase  in  production;  so  that 
eastern  markets,  while  well  supplied  with 
western  poultry  and  eggs,  are  by  no  means 
overloaded  with  them. 

Cold  storage  isn't  a  competing  factor.  Cold 
storage  is  a  balance  wheel,  taking  up  the  sur- 
plus of  one  time  to  give  it  out  again  at  time 
of  scarcity.  Were  it  not  for  cold  storage  ihe 
market  would  simply  be  swamped  with  eggs 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  dressed  poultry 
in  summer  and  fall,  and  then  in  winter  none 
but  the  "  multi-millionaires  "  could  even  look 
at  eggs,  and  poultry  would  be  conspicuously 
absent  from  our  dinner  tables  all  winter  and 
spring.  Don't  deceive  yourself.  Cold  stor- 
age is  a  decided  advantage  to  both  western 
producer  and  eastern  consumer. 

As  to  the  eastern  producer,  his  only  concern 
is  to  produce  a  better  article,  then  he  need 
never  think  of  western  competition.  The 
market  men  will  welcome  him  with  open 
arms,  and  his  pocket-book  will  be  weighted 
with  shekels. —  Ed.] 


Not  Food  Fnough, 

Mr.  Editor: — Will  you  please  answer  the 
following  in  your  next  issue?  I  have  twenty- 
four  hens  and  one  rooster,  housed  in  a  coop 
9x6  feet ;  it  is  9  x  5  feet  high ;  its  aspect  is 
south.  I  have  a  splendid  run  for  the  poultry, 
with  excellent  shade,  and  feed  them  only  two 
meals  a  day.  One  is  of  whole  grain,  which  I 
vary,  such  as  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc. ;  at  night 
I  give  them  a  mash  composed  of  hulled  oats, 
bran,  corn  meal,  linseed  meal.  Twice  a  week 
I  add  meat  meal,  aiid  two  or  three  times  a 
week  I  get  small  bones  from  the  butcher,  and 
break  them  up  the  best  I  can  with  an  axe,  (I 
have  no  bone  cutter).  I  may  here  state  I  vary 
the  above  food  each  day,  adding  cut  clover, 
cabbage,  beet  or  any  other  vegetables  at  hand. 
Furthermore,  I  keep  the  coop  extremely  clean, 
well  disinfected,  and  ventilated.  At  present 
windows  are  out  all  the  time,  and  the  door  is 
open  till  late,  still  I  am  getting  only  three 
eggs  a  day.    Could  you  surmise  the  reason? 

Ashton,  R.  I.  T.  M. 

[The  probable  reason  is  lack  of  sufficient 
food.  Read  the  article,  "  Feeding  Fowls  for 
Eggs,"  in  November  loth,  '97,  F.-P.,  and 
compare  the  shortcomings  of  your  food  ration 
with  that  liberal  one.  Fed  as  you  feed,  fowls 
will  keep  in  good  health,  but  they  haven't  the 
surplus  of  which  lo  make  eggs;  and  there 
must  be  a  surplus  over  and  above  the  common 
bodily  wants  before  eggs  are  produced. 

Your  coop  is  too  small  for  twenty-live 
birds;  we  wouldn't  put  more  than  ten  iji  it, 
— and  they  may  be  lousy,  your  coop  cleaning 
and  disinfectants  don't  reach  the  body  lice. — 
El).] 


The  Bits  of  Common  Sense  .Series,  by 
Marion  Ilarland,  is  the  most  valuable  pre- 
mium ever  offered  to  subscribers.  We  send 
the  whole  set  of  four  volumes  to  new  snli- 
scribers  free  of  charge. 


The  hen  that  leaves  her  nest  after  a  few 
days  sitting  because  she  does  not  hear  the 
chirp  of  chicks,  is  something  like  the  mer- 
chant who  quits  advertising  after  the  first 
few throws ''  because  his  first  calls  haven't 
filled  his  store  with  clamoring  customers. — 
Jkd  Scarboho,  in  Printers'  Ink. 


niXON'SsiucA fiRAPHITE  PAINT  | 


FOR  ROOFS  AND  ALL  EXPOSED  SURFACES,     The  liesl  palui  lor  covering  Neponst-t 

IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL.    ^^^^^I^io^^^^yr-  "' 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,   Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


BETTER  AND  MORE  POPULAR 
THAN  EVER. 


•  •  • 


liEQUIRES  NO  MOISTURE. 

ScMid  ten  cents  for  our  great  treatise  on  liie 
poultry  Industiy.  Nolliing  Uk«-  it  ever  before 
Issiieil.  Also  iuvestiffate  tlie  Cvpliers  Brooders, 
w  hieli  are  doing  wonders  for  all  users. 


THE  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  4.  Wavland,  N. 


Y. 


FARM  -  POULTRY 


AND 


The  American  Queen,  \ 

For  One  Year  for  only  $1.10.  I 


TheAmeriowQueen 


To  lovers  of  good  reading  this  proposition  presents  an 
opportunity  that  comes  but  seldom,  and  should  be  taken 
atlvantage  of  immediately.  The  American  Queen  is  one 
of  the  best  edited  and  illustrated  publications  for  women. 
It  is  filled  with  healthy  literature,  and  live,  interesting 
matter  that  hold  one's  attention  from  cover  to  cover.  Short 
stories  by  the  best  authors,  illustrations  by  the  most  noted 
artists,  home  hints,  fashions,  how  to  dress  well  and  econonir 
ically ,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  good  features  that  will 
appeal  to  every  woman  mark  The  American  Queen's  claim 
on  your  interest.    Price  .50  cents  a  year. 

The  covers  of  The  American  Queen  are  monthly  crea- 
tions by  such  artists  as  Charles  Dana  Gibson  and  Kummler. 
Like  a  good  book,  Tlie  American  Queen  is  good  reading 
from  beginning  to  end.  This  paper  and  The  American 
Queen  form  a  pair  of  publications  that  will  find  favor  in 
every  household,  and  no  one  not  already  a  subscriber  to 
both  publications  can  afford  to  overlook  this  offer. 
The  American  Queen  should  be  in  every  home  in  America,  and  to  help  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose we  make  the  present  special  offer  of  SI. 10  a  year  for  both. 

Address 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO  , 

22  CUSTOM  HOUSE  STREET,        -  -  -  - 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Are  tlie  liind  we  liave  for  customers,  Tliey  know  from  experience  our  firm 
lias  wliat  tliey  want,  and  will  give  tliem  au  Ijonest  value  al  a  ninderate  price. 


MEN  OF  YEARS 


Are  placlng^  their  ortiers  with  us,  knowing  we  have  what  we  claim :  a  perfect, 
complete  iru-iili.tK'i-  ii.  t-verv  respect  auti  fully  up  to  our  representations. 

Send  for  our  prufuselv  illustrated  supplenientarv  calalo^^^ue.  mailed  free  lo  anv  address. 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOK  &  BKOODEK  CO..  Hox  b.  112,  Quincy,  111. 


ROUP 


CURE  GUARANTEED. 


ROUP 


COXKEY'S  ROI  P  CI  RE 


The  only  remedy  positively  known  to  cure  Roup 

_  ^   _    _    _       _         in  all  its  forms  as  lonjr  as  llie  fowl  can  see  to 

<lrink.    t^iniply  put  tlie  cure  in  ilrinliinfr  water,  anil  the  fowl  will  take  its  own  medicine.    For  Canker,  espe- 
cially ill  pigeons,  this  remedy  excels  all  others.  One  bi>c.  packajre  makes  25  gallons  of  nieilioine.  niredions 
wiih  everv  package.   If  this  (ails  to  cure  we  lefiinil  monev.   Postpaid,  small  size.  5tic. ;  large  -ize.  $1. 
I'ETALtTMA  INCUBATOK  CO.,  IVlaluma,  CiU.,  "     ■  .  ..  ... 

send  stamps. 


Pacilic  Coast  ,\i;eu(s.    Mention  Farni-ri'iiltr^',  D<tu't 
G.  E.  CONKEY  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Hatch 


Ftrst-class 
ft'itrhfr  madf^ 
fertile  epgs  at  * 


WITH  THE 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Simple^  Perfect,  Self-regula- 
ting.   Thousand s  in  success- 
ful operation.    Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a    larper  percentage  of 
ies3  cost  than  any  other  Hatcher. 


CHICKENS 

WITH  THE 

Wooden  Hen 


Most  efficient  email  inco- 
bator  ever  invented.  Perfect 
in  every  detail.  Just  the  thingr 


Cacaloj^8  Free. 


for  poultry  raisinc  on  a  small  scale,  50  egg  capacity. 


J  CEO.  H.  ST AHJL- Patentee  and  Sole  Mnnuraoinrer,  1  14  tO  1  22  S.  Sixth  St.,  QUINCY,  ILl 


Prairie  State  Incubators 

47  to  54  N.  Market  St.,    Boston,  Mass. 


WRITE  TO 


Jos.  Bregk  &  Sons, 


Tliev  are  New  Engrland  selliu^r  a;?ents,  show  a  full  line 
of  the  Prairie  t>(ale  J>CUHATOKS  and  BKOOD- 
KK8,  and  will  mail  caLalu^ue  KKKK  and  quote 
factory  prices. 
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Buyins  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Etiilor  :— I  notice  a  letter  from  a  AVas!;- 
ii)gtou  party  in  July  1st  F.-l'.,  ia  reijaril  to 
ljuying  eg^s  from  eastern  breeders.  Now, 
nuicb  as  1  disiiUe  to  say  it,  the  facts  are  jnst 
tliis:— Weof  tbe  coast  states  must  have  new 
lilood  for  our  yards  occasionally,  but  wben 
we  answer  supposedly  reliable  advertisers, 
and  send  our  mouey,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
we  are  goin>;  to  get  fertile  eggs,  or,  for  that 
matter,  anything  at  all.  On  June  1st  I  ordered 

two  sittings  of  eggs  at  $2.50  each  of  , 

Freeport,  111.  Eggs  were  packed  very  poorly, 
seven  broken,  the  rest  covered  with  tilth,  and 
looked  us  though  they  had  been  set  before,  as 
they  had  been  pencil  marked,  then  the  marks 
rubbed  out  and  written  over,  etc. 

I  turned  eggs  carefully  for  three  days, 
then  put  them  in  the  machine.  At  end  of 
eight  days  tested  them,  and  threw  every  one 
out;  —  not  a  single  fertile  egg  in  the  lot.  I 
wrote  the  party,  stating  the  case,  being  very 
careful  not  to  allow  niy  personal  feelings  to 
show  too  plainly,  and  instead  of  at  least  giv- 
ing me  a  gentlemanly  letter,  he  has  not  even 
answered  at  all. 

Last  year  I  had  very  much  the  same  expe- 
rience with  another  party,  at  Delavan,  Wis., 
but  in  bis  case  eggs  were  packed  in  a  codtish 
box.  That  is  the  reason  we  feel  that  we  don't 
get  a  fair  shake.  Out  here  we  have  to  be  at 
least  polite  to  our  customers,  and  when  they 
do  not  get  a  fair  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs  we 
do  not  write  them  a  scorching  letter,  telling 
them  they  do  not  know  anything  about  eggs, 
etc.  No  more  eastern  dealings  for  me.  I 
have  been  in  the  poultry  business  for  twenty- 
three  years,  and  have  raised  thoroughbred 
chickens  all  the  time,  and  know  eggs  when  I 
see  them.  H.  S. 

Tehachapi,  Calif. 

[We  can  hardly  think  you  picked  out  the 
best  eastern  breeders  to  entrust  your  order 
to;  if  you  had,  think  you  would  have  bad 
better  success.  Neither  do  we  think  you 
were  wise  to  order  long  distance  «ggs  in  June. 
At  that  time  of  year  the  temperature  runs 
high,  and  there  is  almost  u  certainly  of  eggs 
being  spoiled  by  the  heat.  Certainly  the 
Freeport  eggs,  as  you  describe  them,  were 
suspicious,  and  we  think  you  have  a  claim 
upon  the  party.  Why  not  enter  a  formal 
complaint  through  the  paper  in  which  you 
saw  his  advertisement  ?--Ed.] 


won't  kick,  especially  as  I  suKI  the  (jIIht 
twenty  for  broilers  at  75  cents  each,  at  nine 
to  ten  weeks  old. 

Now  1  don't  lay  too  nuich  blanio  on  the 
last  breeder,  for  his  intentions  might  have 
been  excellent,  and  his  eggs  were  clwup;  but 
they  proved  to  be  very  expensive  in  the  end. 
My  idea  is  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  To 
sum  up,  I  am  decidedly  pleased  with  tbe 
treatment  I  have  received  from  eastern 
breeders.  I  have  not  liad  a  sick  chicken;  a 
very  few  have  been  killed  accidentally;  and 
all  are  growing  well.  F.  C.  D. 

Wacjuoit,  Mass. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

Wliite  Wyandottes. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Ring  Neck  Pheasants. 


I8  Well  Pleased. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  I  have  never  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  paper,  because  I  am  "  on  the 
go"  so  much  I  prefer  to  buy  it  at  tbe  news 
stand  wherever  I  happen  to  be.  1  do  not  like 
to  take  up  your  valuable  time,  but  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  regarding  your  Washington 
correspondent's  complaint  against  our  eastern 
breeders.  I  think  it  too  bad  that  anyone 
should  be  so  disappointed  and  disgusted,  and 
I  also  think  it  passing  strange  that  he  should 
have  struck  shoal  water  on  both  sides. 

Let  me  give  you  my  experience  of  the 
present  season,  and  our  friend  in  the  far  west 
will  see  that  we  have  some  square  men.  I 
ordered  early  in  March  four  sittings  of  K.  I. 
Red  eggs  —  52  eggs.  They  were  packed  in  a 
basket,  and  when  they  arrived  three  were 
broken.  I  set  the  remaining  49 ;  one  fool  hen 
broke  four,  and  I  got  41  chickens  from  the 
other  45  eggs.  One  was  a  cripple,  and  was  at 
once  disposed  of.  The  40  were  robust  as  one 
could  wish,  and  every  one  grew  alike  —  24 
pullets  and  16  cockerels.  At  nine  weeks  I  sokl 
broilers  at  70  cents  each,  and  at  thirteen 
weeks  old  at  $1  each;  at  thirteen  weeks  old 
tbe  pullets  weighed  an  average  of  strong  3 
lbs.,  and  the  cockerels  34  lbs.  each.  I  ordered 
300  more  eggs,  which  hatched  just  as  well, 
and  chicks  doing  all  they  can. 

Now  for  a  P.  Rock  breeder.  I  ordered  GO 
eggs;  hatched  5G  chicks.  One  got  killed  by  a 
box  falling  on  it,  and  the  other  55  are  in  fine 
feather,  and  will  now  tip  the  scales  at  better 
than  2  lbs.  each,  although  not  hatched  till 
May.  I  cfrdered  179  more  eggs  of  the  party, 
and  those  are  now  hatching,  and  hatching 
well. 

Lot  No.  3,  I  ordered  78  White  Wyandottes 
and  Golden  Wyandottes  of  another  party; 
result  27  chicks  of  the  most  mixed  up  mess 
one  ever  saw.  They  would  run  anything 
from  a  crow  to  a  seagull,  with  a  little  "  hen  " 
mixed  in.  However,  I  got  five  good  G.  W. 
pullets,  and  two  flue  W.  W.  pullets,  so  I 


ISroilers  iiiid  Colt!  StoraRo. 

Sir.  Editor :— Kindly  advise  me  if  broilers 
hatched  early  in  the  winter,  say  in  December, 
can  be  kept  in  cold  storage  until  the  market 
demands  them  at  good  prices,  say  in  P'obrn- 
ary,  or  later,  without  tbeir  (jualily  being 
impaired  so  as  to  reduce  their  value  below 
fresh  killed  stock? 

Will  the  market  price  of  "  squab  broilers  " 
in  February  be  materially  less  for  stock  thus 
kept  than  it  Is  for  fresh  dressed  stock? 

Again,  will  broilers,  boxed  and  Ih^Jii  kept 
in  cold  storage,  be  allected  in  flavor  by  the 
wooden  box,  or  freezing,  so  as  to  affect  its 
market  value?  J.  N.  S. 

Stillwater,  Minn. 

[Yes,  freezing  will  lower  the  selling  value 
of  broilers  and  all  other  dressed  poultry  — 
below  the  value  of  fresh  dressed  stock. 

We  see  no  reason,  however,  why  the 
boxes  should  flavor  the  broilers  if  they  were 
put  in  cold  storage  directly  after  being 
boxed;  freezing  effectually  checks  odors 
from  lumber,  just  as  it  arrests  decay  in 
animal  tissue. 

You  could  arrange  with  your  commission 
dealer  to  put  your  stock  in  cold  storage,  if 
you  wanted  to,  and  be  could  put  it  upon  the 
market  in  time  of  scarcity  and  high  prices. 
Generally  the  commission  dealers  return  the 
shipper  the  price  of  the  day  goods  arrive, 
then  themselves  put  goods  in  cold  storage, 
and  pocket  the  profits. — Ed.] 


Copperas  for  Disinfecting. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  How  much  copperas  shall  I 
add  to  a  bucket  of  water  for  use  in  disinfect- 
ing runs?  S.  B. 

Winterport,  Me. 

[Two  or  three  ounces  of  copperas  to  an 
ordinary  waterbucketful. —  Ed.] 


Are  you  to  be  married?  The  VIII.  chapter 
of  the  volume,  Home  Topics,  by  Marion  Har- 
laud,  is  entitled  "The  Marriage  Tie."  Be 
sure  to  read  it.  The  books  can  only  be  had 
through  our  premium  offers." 


lOgH-i  fr.Mii  ihi-  ili.ix  r   •  .III  I'd  I  r. ■Ill  our  own  vards,  ami  |iiu  i'li:i»rrs  iinlri  iii^.'  of  ii-  ili.  ii>>t  ruu  the 

risk  oi  hiu  inj;  inferior  lioiiclilt-n  .-KBs  iii  ilinii.  W  fii:ir:iiii( .  s.".  |„i-  ,■.  m  i,  i  iiliiv  in, in  ili.iur  iiiallii^s 
III  Sll  per  i:!  I'll  i:i{S  *  IIMIlt,lJ.  \\  a^Illn^;toll,  W  an  in  (  i. ,>;.,) . 


PAINT  TALKS,  XIX. 
"  PERFECT  PAINT." 

There  is  no  sucli  ihiug  as  perfection  in  tliis  world; 
tlierefore,  tliere  is  uo  perlect  paint,  and  llie  use  of 
paint  Is  in  itself,  an  admission  that  wood,  iron  and 
steel  are  not  perfect  building  materials.  It  tliey  were 
they  would  not  require  the  protection  of  paint. 

But  if  there  is  not  perfection  tliere  is  always  a  best. 
Tlie  Gest  building  is  that  which  endures  the  longest, 
the  best  paint  Is  that  which  gives  tlie  best  protection 
and  the  longest  wear.  If  ordinary  dull  colors  satisfy 
there  is  notliing  superior  to  good  metallic  browns, 
ochres,  lampblack  and  graphite  for  exterior  house 
painliug,  and  zinc  white  ground  in  oil  with  such 
colors  will  lighten  the  tint  or  shade  without  affecting 
their  durability. 

But  usually  taste  requires  something  brighter  than 
these  dull  earth  coloi  s  and  carbons —  a  white  base,  to 
be  tinted  or  shaded  at  will,  is  generally  demanded. 
Tliis  white  base  may  be  either  pure  white  lead,  pure 
zinc  white,  a  mixture  of  either  wltii  some  "inert" 
pigment  (barytes.  gypsum,  etc.),  a  mixture  of  lead 
and  zinc,  or  combinations  of  tlie  two  with  one  of  the 
inert  materials. 

If  pure  lead  be  used  it  will  readily  lose  its  gloss, 
darken  and  chalk  or  dust  off—  and  tiio  dust  from  it  is 
poisonous.  I'lire  zinc  can  be  used  under  proper  con- 
ditions by  a  skillful  painter  in  such  wise  that  it  will 
come  as  near  being  a  jierfect  paint  as  any  yet  devised. 
Usually,  however,  sucli  conditions  and  skill  are  not 
available;  but  under  no  conditions  will  pure  zinc 
lijse  its  gloss,  change  color,  or  chalk  oil",  'i'his  fact 
uatuially  points  to  the  ute  of  conibinalions  based  im 
zinc,  and  nearly  every  while  or  tinted  paint  in  Ihe 
niiirket  that  is  not  made  bv  a  lead  corroder  is  really 
such  a  coniuiiiation.  These  paints,  when  tliey  bear 
the  name  of  a  known  paint  manufacturer,  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  superior  10  piiie  lead  in  every 
respect,  and  far  more  economical  in  the  long  run. 
They  do  not  discolor,  chalk  off,  nor  jK-el  oil,  and 
many  of  them  are  guaranleed  for  a  term  of  years. 
They  do  not  require  frequent  renewal,  and  when 
repainting  is  thought  desirable  it  is  usually  more  for 
the  purpose  of  "  f reslieoing  up,"'  tlian  for  renewal, 
as  the  protective  (|ualiiy  of  the  coaling  is  Ion  very 
slowly.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  work  done  with  such  paint 
wliereat  the  end  of  twenty-two  years  the  palm,  for 
protective  purposes,  was  still  in  excellent  condilion. 
No  one  ever  saw  a  job  done  with  purv  lead  on  i  he  out- 
side oSa  building  where  the  paint  was  not  all  I'uiied 
up  and  washed  awav  within  half  that  time,  or  where 
the  paint  had  not  lost  its  protective  value  in  much 
less  than  half  that  time. 

While  a  perfect  paint  is  unattainable,  the  best  is 
easily  found,  for  generally  speaking  the  best  iiaint  is 
H  combination  paint  containing  zinc  white,  and  the 
market  is  full  of  such  paints. 

STANTON  DUOLEY. 


BIGGLE  BOOKS 

A  Farm  Library  of  unequalled  value— Practical, 
Up-to-date,  Concise  and  Comprehensive— Hand- 
somely Printed  and  BeautiluUy  Illustrated. 

By  JACOB  BIGQLE 

No.  1— BIGQLE  HORSE  BOOK 

Allnlujut  ilorsfs — a  Comnioii-SeiT^c  Treatise,  with  over 
74  illustrations  ;  a  standard  wtirlc.    I'rice,  50  Ceuts. 

No.  2— BIGQLE  BERRY  BOOK 

All  al>out  Krowinjf  .Small  Fruits— rend  nnd  learn  how  ; 
contains  43  colored  liic-like  reproductionsof  all  lei.iliug 
varieties  and  io(j  otlu  r  illiislrations.    I'rice,  50  Ceuts. 

No.  3— BIGQLE  POULTRY  BOOK 

All  about  I'oultry  ;  the  best  I'oulli  y  Hook  in  existence  ; 
tells  everything  ;  \vith23  colored  lite-like  n  prodnctioiis 
of  all  the  princiiial  breeds;  with  103  other  illustrations. 
I'rice,  50  Cents.  ^ 

No.  4— BIQGLE  COW  BOOK 

All  about  Cows  and  the  Dairy  Business  ;  havinp;  n  great 
sale;  contain?*  8  colored  life-like  reproductions  o(  each 
breed,  with  132  other  illustrations.    I'rice,  50  Cents. 

No.  5— BIGGLB  SWINE  BOOK 

Just  out.  All  about  Hogs — Breedinp,  Fcedinpr,  Butch- 
ery, Disea.'.es,  etc.  Contains  over  80  beautilul  liulf- 
tuues  and  other  engravings.  Price,  50  Ceuts. 
The  BIGQLE  BOOKS  are  unique.original.useful— you  never 
saw  anything  Hlce  them — so  practical,  so  sensible.  They 
are  having  an  enormous  sale — East,  West,  Noitli  and 
South.  Every  one  who  keeps  a  Horse,  Cow,  Hog  of 
Chicken,  or  grows  Small  Fruits,  ought  to  send  right 
away  for  the  BIOOLB  BOOKS.  The 

FARM  JOURNAL 

Is  your  paper,  made  for  you  and  not  a  misfit.  It  is  22  years 
old;  it  IS  the  great  boiled-down,  hit-the-nail-on-the-head,— 
quit-after-you-have-said-it,  Farm  and  Household  paper  in 
the  world— the  biggest  paper  of  its  size  in  the  United  Stales 
of  America— having  over  a  million  and  a-half  regular  readers. 

Any  ONE  of  the  BIGGLE  BOOKS,  and  the  FARM  JOURNAL 

5  YEARS  (remainder  of  1899  1900,  1901,  1902  and  1903)  will  be  sent  by  mail 
to  any  address  for  A  DOLLAI?  BILL. 

Sample  of  FARM  JOURNAL,  and  circular  describing  BiaOLB  BOOKS  free. 

wiLMER  ATKINSON.  Address,       KARMC  JOURNAI., 


CHAS.  F.  JENKINS. 


I'HILADELPHIA 


You  Can't  Reach  the  Readers 


or" 


The  Pacific  Poultryniaii 

In  the  Northwest  Through 
Any  Other  Medium. 


•  Ba 


The  September  number  will  be  a  special 

Barred  Rock  Issue. 

It  will  contain  articles  written  by  the  very  best  breeders  of 
this  variety.  Our  advertising  rates  are  $1.00  an  inch  for  this 
issue,  and  we  will  receive  copy  for  advertisements  as  late  as 
September  1st.  Send  50  cents  for  a  year's  subscription ;  or 
send  $1.10  and  get  the  PACIFIC  POULTRYMAN,  FARM- 
POULTRY,  and  A  FEW  HENS  for  a  year  


DON'T  WAIT  A  MINUTE 


PACIFIC  POULTRYMAN,  Harry  Hy  Collier,  Editor, 


Box  722, 


TACOMA,  WASHINGTON. 


Farm-  Poultr  v 


A-ug'ast  15 


A  Story  of  Sterility, 

SUFFFRING  AND  RELIEF. 


[LETTER  TO  SISLS.   FINKHAU   NO.  69,186] 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Pixkuam — Two  years 
a^o  I  began  having'  such  dull,  heavy 
dragging  pains  in  my  back,  menses 
were  profuse  and  painful,  and  was 
troubled  was  leucorrhoea.  I  took 
patent  medicines  and  consulted  a  phy- 
sician, but  received  no  benefit  and 
could  not  become  pregnant.  Seeing 
one  of  j-our  books,  I  wrote  to  you  tell- 
ing you  my  troubles  and  asking  for 
advice.  You  answered  my  letter 
promptly  and  I  followed  the  directions 
faithfull3',  and  derived  so  much  benefit 
that  I  cannot  praise  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham's  Vegetable  Compound  enough. 
I  now  find  myself  pregnant  and  have 
begun  its  use  again.  I  cannot  praise 
itenough." — Mrs.  CoraGilson,  Yates, 
Ma>'1stee,  Mich. 


"Tonr  Medicine  Worked  Wonders." 

"I  had  been  sick  ever  since  my  mar- 
riage, seven  years  ago;  have  given 
birth  to  four  children,  and  had  two 
miscarriages.  I  had  falling  of  womb, ' 
leucorrhoea,  pains  in  back  and  legs; 
dyspepsia  and  a  nervous  trembling  of 
the  stomach.  Now  I  have  none  of  these 
troubles  and  can  enjoj'  my  life.  Your 
medicine  has  worked  wonders  for 
me." — Mrs.  S.  Barnhabt,  New  Castlz, 
Pa. 

~  PLAINVILLE  FARM 


The  Practical 

Poultry  Keeper 

By  LEWIS  WRIGHT. 

A  STANDARD  GUIDE  to  the  Management  of  Poultry  for  Domestic 
Use,  the  Market,  or  Exhibition. 

f 

With  Eight  beautifully  Colored  Plates,  showing  twenty-fiv 
Breeds,  painted  from  life  by  J.  W.  LUDLOW,  and  numerous 
illustrations  in  the  text.  320  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  with 
gilt  stamping.    Price  $2.00. 


CONTENTS 


Houses,  Runs  and  Accommodation 

Domestic  Managemont  of  Adult  Fowls 

Natural  Hatching  and  Chicken  Rearing 

Artificial  Hatching  and  Rearing 

Table  Poultry,  Fattening  and  Killing 

Poultry  on  the  Farm 

Poultry  Farming 

Breeding  for  Points 

Breeding  and  Rearing  of  Prize  Stock 

Exhibition 

Cochins,  Langshans 

Brahmas 

Malays,  Aseels,  and  Indian  Games 


Game  Fowls 
Dorkings 

Spanish,  Slinorcas,  Leghorns,  etc. 

Hamburgs 

Polish,  Sultans 

French  Breeds 

American  Breeds 

Miscellaneous  Breeds 

Bantams 

Turkeys,  Guinea-fowl,  Pea-fowl 
Water-fowl 

Diseases,  Vices,  and  Vermin 


THE  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  KEEPE 


Entirely  New  and  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 


Fowl  Hits. 

J)  1. 1. I  V,  nulty,  down)-  clilcks, 

W'iiiriin;;  our  afTiM-tions 
An  vii-  see  tlielitllc  tlilnt;i> 

ICiin  III  all  <llrr(rtluiiii. 
lin'ulcut  rare  of  IIk-iii  wf'  laki'. 

Am]  iiMtsl  kiiiilly  treat  tlii'in. 
Jtiil  alioiit  llirtT  iiiouiliH  frciti  now 

Wc-  will  kill  ami  ami  cat  tlii'iii: 

—HlUburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

That  haril  boiled  egg  gave  me  a  heatlacbe. 
You  Hhoulilu't  cat  hard  hoik-d  eggs.  I  clUlu't 
eiit  it.  A  fellow  hit  nie  with  it  liebini.1  the 
ear.  —  (Cleveland  I'liiin  Dealer. 

Mrn.  IJoanlem  :  Ifow  do  you  timl  the  chicken 
KOiip,  Mr.  ISoanlerS'  Mr.  IJoaider:  I  have 
no  ilillii.'ulty  in  linilin^  tbc  .soup,  niadaiii,  but 
I  am  lni;lincd  to  tbinU  Ibf  i  liifkrii  will  fimve 
an  alibi. —  Credit  Lost. 


Henry  came  home  furious  la.st  night. 
What  was  the  matter,  daughter? 
Why,  mamma,  1  had  put  two  eggs  in  his 
luncheon,  and  forgot  to  cook  them. — Detroit 


,  '•  'I'bey  .say  a  carrier  pigeon  will  go  further 
than  any  other  bird,"  said  the  boarder,  between 
biles.  "  Well,  think  I'll  have  to  try  one," 
said  the  landlady;  "  I  notice  a  chicken  doesn't 
go  very  far.  Tit-Bits. 


Young  Husband— Are  my  eggs  done  yet, 
darling?  His  bridr  (in  tears)  —  O  Jack  !  I 
have  boiled  them  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
they  are  not  soft  yet.  — Exchange. 


Hicks. — What,  are  you  a  hen  fancier?  I've 
always  heard  that  hens  ain't  protitable. 

Wicks.— I  know;  that's  the  opinion  of  my 
ne.vt  neighbor,  JNIr.  I'etts. 

Hlck.s.— Does  he  keep  hens? 

Wicks. — No;  but  he  has  a  garden.  —  Even- 
ing Transrrifit. 


Ht'ii  'Would  Adopt  Kittens. 

An  Auburn  lady  tells  of  a  curious  incident 
that  came  to  her  notice  recently.  A  sitting 
hen  stole  away  her  nest,  but  after  a  day 
or  two  the  nest  was  discovered,  and  the  eggs 
were  tak^n  away.  Soon  after  a  cat  that  had 
three  little  kittens  found  the  nest  and  took  it 
as  a  home  for  her  young  ones. 

The  old  hen  had  remained  on  the  nest  part 
of  the  time,  and  near  it  all  the  time,  and  when 
(>he  saw  the  kittens  there  she  seemed  to  regard 
tht'm  as  her  progeny.  At  any  rate  she  adopted 
tbcin  straightway,  and  didn't  propose  to  let 
the  cat  have  anything  more  to  do  with  them. 
She  would  hover  them  in  the  nest,  and  cluck 
to  them  with  the  greatest  complacency.  The 
CHt  didn't  want  to  give  up  her  children,  and 
the  ben  and  the  cat  had  a  pitched  battle. 

The  result  was  a  division  of  the  spoils. 
The  cat  ran  away  with  one  of  the  kittens, 
while  the  hen  remained  in  possession  of  the 
two  others.  A  member  of  the  family  discov- 
ered the  hen's  theft,  however,  and  restored 
the  kittens  to  their  real  mother.  The  old  ben 
made  such  a  time  about  it  that  she  had  to  be 
lasttiied  up  in  a  coop.  —  Kvnncltpc  Journal. 


How  Ho  Kiii-w  the  .Score. 

A  couple  of  Topeka  poultrymen  were  going 
out  on  the  street  car  the  other  evening,  and 
were  talking  chickens  at  a  good  lively  rate. 
A  stranger  sitting  across  the  aisle,  who  they 
claim  was  a  preacher,  liecame  much  interested 
la  their  conversation,  and  the  three  got  to 
talking.  In  fact,  even  the  moloineer,  who 
was  also  a  chicken  crank,  was  keeping  his 
weatner  eye  turned  towards  them. 

The  stranger  said  be  had  some  niigbty  good 
birds  — had  one  I'lymouth  Kock  cock  that 
scored  !>7  points.  Our  friends  became  quite 
interested  in  their  new  found  ac(|uaintance, 
and  asked  him  where  he  got  such  a  good  bird. 

"Oh,  just  picked  him  up,"  said  he,  "  I  got 
him  for  a  dollar."' 

"  Ninety-seven  points  is  a  pretty  good  score 
for  a  White  Hock,  isn't  it?"  (piericd  the  jioul- 
trymen.  "  Who  scored  your  bird,  and  wliero 
was  he  scored  ? '.' 

"  Dou't.know,"  replied  the  preacher. 
How  do  you  know,  then,  tba!  he  scores  so 
high ? "  was  asked. 

"  How  do  1  know?  why,  that  is  the  number 
on  his  leg  band." 

And  the  car  nearly  ran  away,  the  in.itur- 
neer  took  such  a  ^t.— Poultry  West.- 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

Havlnpr  mated  my  best  stock  of  the  following 
hrecils:  Rlioiie  Island  Rods,  single  or  double  comb: 
Barred  I'lyniomli  Hooks,  Feloli  s"lrain:  AVIiite  rivni- 
ouili  Rocks,  llawkius  strain:  AVliite  Wvandotiee, 
Duston  strain:  Gold  and  Silver Wvandottes",  Hawkins 
and.Ioilroy  strain.  Kfrps  $1  per'lS:  inoubaior  ejrgs, 
$3..')0i)er  liundrod.  Have  a  flue  lot  of  AVhite  Wvan- 
dotto  cookerels  :it  S2  each. 

HKNKY  \.  HOI.COMI5,  Npw  Bedford,  Mass. 


English  Books 

FOR  FANCIERS. 

tar* Those  books  are  not  carried  in  stock,  but 
ordered  from  publishers  same  dav  order  is  received, 
and  sent  direct  from  publishers  in  Kngland  to  pur- 
chasers. 


Prices  Postpaid. 


Andaluslan,  The  Blue  (SiLver  Dun)    $  .80 

Artilloial  liicubaliou  and  Its  Law  (SutclifTe)  50 

Ranlanis  (Enlwisle)   1.75 

Hreedin^'  for  Exhibition  (E.  Cobb)   '-.JO 

British  Birds  (Dr.  Bradburn)  30 

Canary  lirofdin;,',  etc.,  (Jerome)  30 

Carriers  and  Barbs  (J.  B.  Broad  &  ,1.  Firth)  30 

Ditto   (Cloth)  .60 

Chickens,  The  Rearing  and  Fcedlnj;  of  (K.  Cobb)  .20 

Crested  Canary  (Grecves)   20 

Duck  Fanning  (.J.H.  SutclllTe)   20 

Ducks  (H.  DIgby)   30 

Fancy  IViultry  (Alex.  Coniyns)   30 

Faltoning  Fowls  (E.  Cobb)   ,30 

Hamburgs  Up  to  Date  (Clias.  Holt)   30 

Ilon.singand  Management  of  Stock  (E.Cobb)  20 

Incubation  (I^.  Cobb)  20 

Jacobin  (.1.  Waters)    ■  .30 

I.egliorns  (11.  Hestord)   .45 

Minorca  l'"owl  'Fred  HIggs)   '  .30 

Mules  (W.  n.  Vale)  30 

Norwich  Canary  (I'ayno)   -.20 

Our  Feathered  Pets  (Dr.  Greene,  M.  A.)   30 

I'et  lilrd,  A  (II.  IS.  Rull)   20 

Pigeons:  Their  Origin  and  Variation,  Housing 

anil  Maiiageiiieut.  2d  edltlun  65 

I'oullry,  Diseases  of,  (Woodrotle  Hill)  30 

Poultry  Fanning  Up  to  Date  (E.  Cobb)  20 

Preparing  Poultry  for  Exhlblliim  (E.  Cobb)  20 

Scotch  Fancy  and  Belgian  Canary    ,36 

Show  Homer,  The  (V.  Woo'dlield)  .w 

Siilinrban  Poultry  Keeping   (Paper)  .30 

(T.  H.  Harrison)   (Cloth)  .60 

TIpiiler  Pigeon  Up  to  Dale  (Hepwortli)  30 

Tunibler,  l.ong-faceil  (Child)   30 

Waxbllls,  Grass  Finches,  ami  Mannlkins 

(Horatio  U.  Fllliiier)   (Paper)  .30 

Dlllo  ;  (Cloth)  .60 

Wyandotte,  The  (Riilnos  A  Marx)   \h 

Yorkshire  Canary  ( Itro.idley )  2ii 

Fealhei  i'il  Wi>rld,  weekly,  per  year   2..'>C 

Foreign  Uhd  Keeping.  (Dr.  Butler)  Sn 

Brahmas  and  Cochins,  (Morris  Clye)  60 

Hints  on  Yorkshires,  (.1.  Knight)  30 

Dragoon  Pigeons,  (R,  Woods)  7.'> 


Seuil  all  orders  for  the  above  with  remittance  in 
cash  or  postage  stumps  to 

FARM  POULTRY, 

22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  tirst  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  18G7,  its  object  being  to  give  practi- 
cal details  with  such  clearness  and  simplicity 
that  it  might  be  "  put  into  the  bands  of  a  per- 
son totally  ignorant  of  poultvy  keeping,  with 
the  reasonable  certainty  that  its  instructions, 
if  followed,  would  command  success."  The 
constant  demand  for  rapidly  succeeding  edi- 
tions has  proved  that  The  Practical  Pocl- 
TRY'  Keeper  has  fulfilled  its  intended  pur- 
pose, and 

Supplied  a  Real  Want. 

After  numerous  minor  revisions  for  some 
of  the  many  successive  impressions,  tlie 
Twentieth  Edition  called  for  more  extensive 
re-casting,  and  was  set  up  afresh  in  entirely 
new  type,  with  Colored  Plates.  That  edition 
also  has,  since  18S5,been  many  lime  reprinted, 
with  occasional  minor  corrections.  But  the 
time  has  at  length  come  when  an  entirely 
Xew  Edition  seems  to  be  demanded.  In 
this  edition,  fully  one-half  of  the  contents 
have  been 

Entirely  Rewritten, 

and  the  remainder  thoroughly  revised. 

The  work  in  its  new  dress  is  considera- 
bly enlarged,  and  two  of  the  Colorcil 


Plates  are  devoted  to  varieties  of  poult 
which  have  been  recently  introduced.  E 
de;ivor  has  been  made  to  embody  the  essen 
of  that 

Progress  and  Increase  of 

Knowledge 

which  has  taken  place  in  many  points,  and 
lake  note  of  the  many  changes  which  ha 
taken  place  during  recent  years.  The  fa 
and  the  truth  are  becoming  more  defin 
respecting  the  vexed  question  of 

Poultry  Farming, 

and  some  endeavor  has  been  made  to  set  fo 
that  truth,  and  to  correct  the  exaggeratio 
which  have  been  published  on  both  sid 
The  author  has  done  his  best  to  make  ili 
new  edition  of  The  Practical  Pot  i.tkY 
Keeper  as  practical  as  ever,  whilst  embody^ 
ingthe  ' 

Best   Knowledge  and  Methods 
of  the   Present  Day. 

"Those  who  keep  poultry,  or  conteniplale 
doinir  so,  b:nl  belter  consult  a  gotnl  maiiiial, 
and  >Ir.  Wri:;lit's  is  certainly  one  of  llie 
best."— «SVrt  «(/(/>•</. 


Special  Farm-Poultry  Edition, 

Prepared  expressly  for  us,  containinjj  imicli  Practical  ami  ()ri<iinal 
Matter  from  our  Mr.  Hunter.  This  edition  only  lor  sale  by  us.  Price 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

Our  Readers  can  p^et  the  above  and  a  full  year's  subscription  to 

Faum-Poui.tkv  for  Only  $2.50. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  ahead,  send  $2.50  now,  and  we 
will  send  the  book  and  extend  vour  subscription  another  year  from  date  of 
expiration. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &L  CO.,     .      .      ~      Boston,  Mass. 


